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Courtesy of The Witt Cornice Co., Member, American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, Inc. 


Eagle-Picher supplies zinc for galvanizing —to from farm fences to water barrels and pails. 


protect steel from its worst enemy — corrosion! Galvanizing is but one of the many vital indus- 


trial applications where Eagle-Picher zinc plays 
a part. There may be a need for zinc, and for 


Eagle-Picher’s practical research approach, in 
Leading steel producers naturally turn to Eagle- your own operations. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


Picher for zinc to protect products of steel — Write today. Eagle-Picher Company, Zinc Sales 
from factory buildings to grain storage bins... Offices, Miami, Oklahoma. 


ri EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Zinc galvanizing gives steel an effective weather- 
resistant coat — non-corrosive and rust-resistant 


— a barrier against both oxygen and moisture. 


: 
Since 1843 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 
mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 
ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc + Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations - Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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A few weeks ago more than a 
million, two hundred and twenty 
thousand share owners received the 
1952 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


On the cover is a picture of three 
transistors—the Bell System inven- 
tion that may prove to be one of the 
great landmarks of telephone te- 
search. Inside are stories and pictures 
that show how the telephone busi- 
ness has grown in the past few years. 


The report tells of new develop- 
ments: of telephones that answer 
themselves and record messages and 
how some day you may dial your own 
Long Distance calls. 


It shows how close teamwork in 
research, manufacturing, and opera- 





TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


tions has helped keep down the cost 
of service in the face of rising prices. 
The report says: 


“This country has always enjoyed 
the best telephone service in the 
world. Today, in the abundance and 
scope of the service—in its ability to 
meet new needs—in its importance 
to the welfare and security of the na- 
tion —the value of the telephone has 
reached a new high. 


The Bell System intends and ex- 
pects to keep this value growing. 
Our research is charting new paths. 
Our laboratories and our telephone 
manufacturing and operating organ- 
izations work closely and effectively 
together ... and they are all devoted 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A copy of this 1952 Annual Report will be sent to you on request. Address the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


The Story of Growth 
and of 


Things to Come 


to the common purpose of serving 
the public well. Telephone people 
in all branches of the business have 
the will as well as the skill to provide 
an ever-improving service at the low- 
est possible cost. 


“We must prosper to serve well. 
We must serve well to prosper. We 
must have’ capable, well-paid em- 
ployees who find real opportunity in 
the business. We must think and 
act for the long run. 


“This policy is in the public inter- 
est and is the mainspring of all our 
effort. With eagerness and enthusi- 
asm, we look forward to rendering 
ever better and more valuable service 
to the nation.” 





The Soybean... 


Big Business in the Midwest 
and on the M. & St. L. Railway 


Year after year, Soybean, the Miracle 
Crop, looms larger in the Midwest pic- 
ture of Agricultural Prosperity and In- 
dustrial Progress. Especially in the four 
Great Midwest States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

In each of the last three years, the 
Soybean harvest of the United States 
has neared the Three Hundred Million 
Bushel mark. In 1952, it was 291,692,- 
000 bushels, harvested on 14,075,000 
acres. An additional 2,061,000 acres 
were grown for Soybean hay, pasturage 
and green fertilizer. 

The 1952 Soybean crop was worth 


more than $700,000,000 to farmers, at 
country shipping points and market 
prices of January, 1953. More than half 
of it was harvested in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, where 
the M. & St. L. networks some of the 
richest Soybean areas. The M. & St. L. 
directly serves several large Soybean 
processing plants and for a score of 
years has worked hard to promote the 
growing of this Modern Miracle Crop. 

For Producers and Processors of Soy- 
beans, the M. & St. L. provides, as it 
has since 1871 in the many other fields 
of Midwest Agriculture and Industry, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 
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Crane’s community relations 


... . We are greatly disturbed by 
the report on the community relations 
of the Crane Company plant in Chat- 
tanooga, which appeared in your issue 
of January 1, 1953. 

While it is possible that such com- 
ments might have had some founda- 
tion ten years ago, today they do what 
we regard as a great injustice to a com- 
pany that is now conscientiously inter- 
ested in maintaining good community 
relations. 

The appearance of the Chatta- 
nooga plant of the Crane Company is 
one about which the writer of this ar- 
ticle is, of course, entitled to his 
opinion. It is wholly untrue, however, 
that this company participates in no 
city betterment projects. The Chat- 
tanooga Community Chest, the March 
of Dimes, the Chattanooga Area Heart 
Association, the Red Cross and the 
Y.M.C.A are among the agencies which 
this company supports, and its mana- 
ger, Mr. W. M. Hamilton, takes an 
active part in many worthwhile local 
activities. Contrary to the impression 
which the article creates, the com- 
pany maintains an excellent 400-car 
parking lot adjacent to its plant for 
the use of its employees. .. . 

—J. Garnett ANDREws, 
Pres., Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The opinions quoted by us in re- 
gard to the local Crane Co. are not 
those of the writer of the piece. They 
are opinions expressed by Chattanoog- 
ans themselves in a special plant town 
survey conducted last year by Fores. 
Chattanooga residents were interviewed 
personally and asked a prepared list 
of questions. Thus the community-re- 
lations evaluation in Forses reflects 
not our opinion but the net impres- 
sion the Crane plant has created in 
your city. We are very glad to learn 
that the management of Crane, long a 
notable American enterprise, is becom- 
ing increasingly progressive socially- 
minded.—Ep. 


Check my name not to request me to 
renew my subscription. Reason? Your 
“Two-line Editorial”: “Ike so far is 
doing excellently. His choices for im- 
portant posts have been admirable.” 

Ambassador to Italy—a woman. A 
new cabinet post to be created and at 
its head—a woman. 

This is a man’s world and:the sooner 
all and sundry find it out, the better 
for us all. —TownsENpD H. Boyer, 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


As a reader of Forses for many 
years, I have always considered your 
editorials the most interesting and 
stimulating features of the publication. 

—CLARENCE W. HaMILTON, 
The Sheffield Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


A little facetiousness, a few puns, 
and some slang is welcome . . . but in 
your serious discussions of businesses 
I think the tendency is to over-do. . . 

—LEONARD C. KENYON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Reader Kenyon’s views have been 
given mature consideration. We hope 
he will have less reason for complaint 
on this score hereafter.—Ep. 


Being a college graduate myself, I 
got quite a-laugh out of your “Dis- 
cipline First—-Then Authority.” Your 
comparison of the austere life of a 
cadet at West Point to the sloppy mis- 
managed life of the average student in 
the universities is as absurd as it is 
inaccurate. 

. .. this is supposed to be America— 
where all men are equal in their re- 
sponsibility before the law. Men like 
you should be shouting from the house 
tops against the shameful cowardly 
favoritism toward those rich enough to 
go to college . . . you must be aware 
of the bitterness and hatred being en- 
gendered in people who regard the 
college deferment and the “key man” 
deferment as the rich man’s scheme to 
shift the burden of the war to the 
shoulders of the poor. . . 

—E. Lee Harris, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Invitations by Telegram pull!! Says 
one manufacturer: “... results most 
gratifying ... believe Telegrams are 
more effective than a personal 
invitation.” 


For Any Business Purpose 


| A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 


WESTERN - 
UNION. [=a 
MAKES OFFERS 








SAYS A VEGETABLE SHIPPER: 

** 1 EXCELLENT RESULTS THROUGH USE 
OF WESTERN UNION. SENT OUT FIVE 
MESSAGES MAKING OFFERS TO THE 
TRADE AND OBTAINED OVER $3500 
WORTH OF ORDERS.” 


WESTERN - 


REVIVES ACCOUNTS 








WIRES A MILWAUKEE CLOTHIER: 
“WESTERN UNION TELEGRAMS BROUGHT 
US BETTER RESULTS IN REVIVING 

OUR SLOW PAY ACCOUNTS THAN ANY 
OTHER COLLECTION METHOD.” 


| aaiaiiaaiailial Relax! We 


Won't Forget 








Let Western Union be your busi- 
ness or “social secretary” and 
reminder for you on all those 
“special dates” where congratu- 
lations and greetings are in Ss, 
order. It’s easy. Just call 


WESTERN UNION 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





LasT MONTH an infantryman bounced 
into his Manhattan apartment with 
nary a scratch after a two-year stint in 
Korea. Six hours later, run down by a 
speeding three-year-old tricyclist, he 
stared incredulously at the cast on his 
right foot. Almost as great a shock 
may be in store for investors (see Wall 
Street page 10) who expect the free- 
wheeling Red peace offensive to run 
down U.S. defense expenditures in par- 
ticular and the economy in general—if 
Gross National Product figures are any 
criterion. 

Arthur F. Burns, newly-appointed 
presidential economic adviser, last 
month unreeled first-quarter national 
output statistics. At an all-time high, 
GNP belied limp Dow-Jones averages, 
projected 1953 output at $363 billion, 
$2.9 billion better than the previous 
high registered in the fourth quarter of 
last year. Hypertensive stockholders 
may point to Government spending 
($88 vs. $80.6 billion) which helped 
spark the gain, as buttressing their 
case. But to keep the U.N. war ma- 
chine rolling, the U.S. is currently shell- 
ing out about $5 billion a year. Meas- 
ured absolutely, this is not hay. Meas- 
ured as 1.1% of GNP, it looks like a 
penny on a pumpkin. 

For further reassurance the appre- 
hensive could look to Senator Ralph 
Flanders’ joint House-Senate Economic 
Advisory Committee. Perking up its 
ears at “recession” scare talk, the group 
cased the situation, crooned that “direct 
identifiable expenditures on Korea ac- 
count for only 10% of military spend- 
ing. . . . Private investment plans should 
not be altered [from present high 
levels} by a truce . . . [and] there is 
no evidence of excess capacity in in- 
dustries where additional investment is 
now planned.” 

No invitation 

To this chorus, defense officials 
added a deeper note: armistice or no, 
only “normal anticipated” cutbacks in 
military hardware would be made. Rea- 
son: to shun “the hasty and excessive 
demobilization that followed . . . War 
II,” which, if repeated, would “invite 
new aggression in the future.” Since 
administration budget plans will not be 
wholly revealed until sometime this 
month, how deep “normal anticipated” 
cuts will go is anybody’s guess. But 
State Secretary John Foster Dulles set 
some pundits to wondering how much 
would be chopped out of foreign aid. 
Dulles last month promised Western 
Allies less, but called for more muscle 
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in the Far East and Indo-China. His 
reasoning: that it might be easier to 
“spend more now and avoid consid- 
erably greater expenditures in the fu- 
ture.” 

Colleague and Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson was pondering his bud- 
get, too, reportedly favored a switch 
from military “production in being” to 
a “broad base” set up. Hope: that few- 
er factories working round the clock 
would operate more efficiently than the 
many foundries now running a single 
shift. Reported goal: a $8 billion axe 
job on Truman-slated expenditures. 
Cassandras keened this bite would not 
be enough to balance the budget. 
Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, wailed they, wants a $6-$7 
billion reduction before giving the 
green light to tax cuts. They fear a 
“small” cut in the budget with no 
accompanying tax relief might cause 
some industrialists to retrench and 
consumers spending to dry up. The 
Administration believes that a balanced 
budget would “encourage” the econ- 
omy to boom right along, until tax 
cuts could safely be made to spur it 
further. Says Secretary Humphrey: 
they must come slowly, “but y 
and definitely.” 


No dissipation 


Critics eyeing that “slowly” won- 
dered if political heat might not cat- 
alyze their appearance. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee did nothing to 
dissipate that wonder. Its assay at 4 
balanced budget seemed more of an 
attempt to get on the “economy” rec- 
ord, than selective pruning. Though 
almost as dexterous, the Representa- 
tives showed none of the fiscal ef- 
fectiveness of the Tennessee student 
who had $2, needed $38 to get home. 
He pawned his $2 for a $1.50 hock 
shop ticket, sold it to a friend for 
another $1.50. Total: $3. The Commit- 
tee began its fiscal juggling with the 
first money bill reported out this ses- 
sion. It covered slightly more than $1 
billion of the Truman budget. From 
it committee members claim to have 
lopped more than $720 million. 

Dissenters how] that representatives 
have come up with a “legitimate” sa 
ing of no more than $100-200 million. 
Chief complaint: almost half of 02° 
$400 million “saving,” chopped out of 
the Civil Service retirement fund, * 
legally required to match employees 
contributions to the fund. Close to $200 
million more “saved,” chatter debunk 
ers, is due from the Treasury #s ™ 
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terest on borrowed fund money. “This 
js just like taking money out of one 
Government pocket and putting it into 
another.” Other “savings,” say they, 
were cut on a similar basis. 


Another salvo 


To reinforce its economy record, the 
committee came up with another salvo, 
this time directed at the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. If passed, 
it would have FNMA peddle almost 
half of the $2.6 billion in Government 
guaranteed home mortgages it now has 
stashed away, start no more public 
housing after June 30. The Committee 
last year threw a similar ukase at pub- 
lic housing, wound up accepting a Sen- 
ate compromise that got 35,000 units 
underway. As for “Fanny May” being 
able to get rid of $1 billion in mort- 
gages, one committee member admits 
“it’s just a pious hope,” because of the 
momentarily expected interest rate 
jump in Veterans Administration and 
Federal Housing Authority loans. Ap- 
parently both will soon be boosted to 
44% to drag more mortgage money into 
a tight money market. 

Should this happen, Fanny May 
would be forced to offer its lower in- 
terest paper at a discount. “Seasoned” 
and Government-guaranteed, it would 
be snapped up by banks and insur- 
ance companies who would ordinarily 
have come to market for the fresh, 
higher interest rate stuff. Result: a 
damper on new construction. 

Though new construction during this 
year’s first quarter pounded to a rec- 
ord high of $7 billion, 6% above the 
corresponding period of last year, 
builders are “worried” that “saturation” 
and sociological conditions will hex 
new housing starts. Statistics show a 
drop in newly married couples. In 
1948, almost 1,000,000 took the leap 
vs. next year’s anticipated 400,000. To 
some builders, saturation seemed re- 
mote. From 1940 to 1950 “newly mar- 
rieds” far exceeded new housing starts, 
spilled over into converted garages, 
trailers and other “marginal” quarters. 
From them, they expect to carve a 
hefty market. Other new ridgepole 
prospects are those living in the 2,500,- 
000 city dwellings pronounced “dilapi- 
dated” three years ago. 


They, like Eddie Costigan, of Belle- | 


ville, N. J., last month agreed the need 
for new housing was never more acute. 
For 11 years Eddie put up with a 
star boarder” who sat up nights with 
his wife, listening to the radio. Gal- 
vanized by suspicious neighbors, Eddie 
hustled into Superior Court, won a di- 
vorce on the grounds that his wife 
wouldn’t have anything to do with 
im the last couple of years.” The 
boarder, he told the judge, had been 
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Let us show you a site where the atmosphere’s right ! 


You select a plant site with two objec- 
tives in mind—profitable production and 
continuing growth. You know it pays to 
steer the course which offers the smooth- 
est sailing. B&O’s Industrial Develop- 
ment men will help you chart such 
a course—in confidence, and without 
obligation. 


In the 13-state B&O territory resources 
are tremendous, power plentiful, rail 
transportation fast and dependable. Your 
specific needs studied in the light of these 
and other factors by men skilled in plant 
location can uncover a site exactly right 
for you. | 


Join the ‘‘fleet’”’ of industrial enter- 
prises we have successfully piloted to 
good sites. Ask our man! 


Telephone our plant-location men at: 
New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 DUnber 2900 
Chicago 7 WaAbash 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 





Constantly doing things— better! 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Let's listen to Russia, talk to her. 
But keep our powder dry! 


Eisenhower's recommended sale of 
costly Government-owned _ synthetic 
rubber plants typifies true blue Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 


So does ex-President Hoover's proposal 
to return Federal utility projects to free 
enterprise. 


Taxpaying enterprises are preferable. 
The Federal Government is as a setting 


hen trying unsuccessfully to hatch too 
many eggs. 


Result is disastrous. 


Britain has lowered taxes unexpectedly 
and encouragingly early. 


Washington, too, should act early rather 
than discouragingly late. 


Nothing could more effectively foster 
prosperity, fulltide employment. 


Every inflationary stimulant, including 
wage boosting, should be tabooed. 


The new, higher rate on U.S. bonds is 
salutary. 


Money has been kept too unremunera- 
tive too long. 


Controls, by and large, are undesirable. 


But if any control is justified, control of 
excessive, surplus farm production is. 


Why tax us to pay for foodstuffs to rot? 


Soon should be feasible to reduce our 
foreign aid discriminatingly. 


NATO, however, must not lie down on 
its all-essential job. 


Weed out needless anti-trust suits reck- 
lessly instituted by vote-currying Tru- 
man. 


Tariffwise, Uncle Sam should set an 
example. 


Prediction: Explosions in the Kremlin, in 
Russia. 


—B.C.F. 





introduced to him as his wife’s brother. 
His real identity: her first husband. 


Too cheap, too long 


No secret at all last month was the 
imminence of a boost in steel prices 
and possibly another in wages. First 
trial balloon was released by Armco 
Steel president W. W. Sebald. Said 
he: “Steel has been too cheap, too long. 
If we or any other company in the... 
industry [cannot] do a better job of 
keeping . . . prices in line with costs . . . 
we will certainly develop anaemia and 
our growth will be stunted.” Far from 
anaemic was steel demand, which like 
most of U. S. industry pounded along 
in spite of peace feelers. Last week 
the mills glowed at 99% of capacity. 
They would have been hotter still, 
save for a rail strike on one com- 
pany’s connecting line, a shutdown at 
another (capacity 1,000,000 tons) be- 
cause of “unsafe” open hearth condi- 
tions. With it closed, trade gossipers 
predict a shortage in some grades of 
the metal. Added scarcity factors: 
stepped up munitions programs, vora- 
cious automobile and appliances de- 
mand, 

Automobilers are in the driver’s seat 
of a production spin that may outclass 
last year. Cautious Detroiters prefer 
to take their years a half at a time, 
are making no predictions about a new 
1953 record. They expect that by June 
830 they will have turned out around 
4,000,000 to 4,250,000 vehicles and 
eclipsed the 1950 half-time record of 
3,750,000. Chevrolet, which started a 
second shift in its Tarrytown, N. Y., 
assembly plant, hopes to boost output 
by 25%. Ford next month will hypo 
production from the present 4,380 to 
5,500 gas buggies daily. 


Life is worth living 


Most home appliance makers have 
their foot on the gas, too. General Elec- 
tric first-quarter major appliance sales 
forged ahead 10%, with refrigerators, 
automatic clothes washers and dryers 
leading the pack. Competitor West- 
inghouse looks for a 20% gain (in some 
lines) over last year. Videos are mul- 
tiplying, too. According to the Radio 
and Television Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, January and February TV retail 
sales boomed to 1,177,195 receivers. 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
President Ben Abrams cautiously al- 
lows that volume is “definitely” better 
than last year, and competitor Ross 
Siragusa, Admiral Corp. president, 
found life in his first quarter was really 
worth living. According to VP Frank 
Uriell, net leaped 60% over last year’s 
79c per share, and gross bounded to 
better than $67 million. Both figures, 
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claims Uriell, are the second highest 
ever logged at Admiral. 

Less fortunate appliance makers 
mired in “soft spots.” To regain trac- 
tion, they put their money on the hard 
sell. Among their gimmicks were Carib. 
bean cruises for dealers and salesmen 
who make jackpot quotas; promotional 
letter completion contests “I like . . , 
because . . .” This hoopla may entice 
many a consumer, but to the Hartford, 
Conn., couple that bought a TV set 
after scrimping and saving for three 
years, only to win another in a contest 
several days later, it’s all a snare and 
a delusion. 

Also a snare and a delusion, at least 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, is consumer credit. Since May of 
last year, when credit controls breathed 
their last, short-term loans have climbed 
to more than $4 billion above the $19.8 
billion then outstanding. The bank 
points out that the ratio of consumer 
short-term credit to disposable income 
last year was slightly less than prior 
to War II (9 ws. 9.7), but views with 
alarm 1952 credit chits which soared 
almost twice as fast. The 1953 ratio 
may sprint to an all time high. 


A good question 


FRB points out that this may be 
okay so long as the borrower can get 
up his payments. What happens if and 
when disposable income tapers off? 
This is a good question. More than 
half of all automobiles bought in 1951 
were arranged by the finance man. 
Ditto with furniture and other major 
household appliances. Because they are 
“durable,” says FRB, replacements can 
be put off in hard times. Result: “wide 
swings in demand” for appliance mak- 
ers. This pendulum will swing stil 
wider, frets the bank if times grow pro- 
gressively worse, leave durables vulner- 
able to “feast or famine.” The period 
over which time payments can be 
spread (up to 30-36 months) has in- 
creased. There is fear that penny- 
pinched debtors will take a long time 
to get out from under, sluice most of 
their “free” cash into the old TV set 
rather than other goods and services. 
Suggestion: “A measure of restraint m 
the further expansion of consume 
credit.” 

Also restrained was British reaction 
to renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement last month. Set up in 1949 
under U. S. aegis, it fixed world grain 
prices, to keep a global grain glut from 
devaluating U. S. stockpiles. The pact 
“protected” importing nations, gavé 
them the right to pick up their quotas 
at a $1.80 per bushel maximum. Ex 
porters’ “protection” was a $1.20 p& 
bushel floor. When the Korean w 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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. says JOHN R. BRAUE, 


“When it came to making replacements 
in our 2-ton truck fleet, we chose Dodge 
with its new, power-packed engine. 


“That larger 250.6 cubic inch displace- 
ment engine makes our 2-ton Dodge 
comparable to 2%4-ton trucks of other 
makes. It develops enough horsepower 
to pull terrifically heavy loads up steep 
inclines, with plenty of power to spare. 
“What’s more, the new, improved Dodge 
brakes permit short stops in spite of a 
back-breaking load of roll steel.” 


Enthusiastic owners praise new 
Dodge power, handling ease, 
ability to haul bigger payloads. 
See the new Dodge trucks at 
\your neighborly Dodge dealer. 
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Painting above shows on-the-scene operation of 2-ton B-4 Dodge truck owned by R.F.S. Company, Chicago, Ill. 


— “T switched to Dodge 





because of its new power’ 


General Manager, R.F.S. Company (Transportation Engineers), Chicago, Illinois 








NEW DODGE “Job-Rated” TRUCKS ARE BETTER THAN EVER 


New, no-shift transmission! 
New Truck-o-matic Transmis- 
sion with gyrol Fluid Drive 
available in 4-, 34-ton Dodge 
trucks, retains clutch for rock- 
ing out of mud, sand, snow. 7 
great engines, 3 of them brand- 
new! 100 to 171 h.p.—218 to 
413 cu. in. displacement. 


New, super-safe brakes! New, 
improved braking assures smooth, 
sure stops with less pedal pres- 
sure, gives greater load protec- 
tion, new styling inside and out, 
and over 50 other new features. 
There’s a Dodge ‘“Job-Rated”’ 


truck that’s just right for your job. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 


DODGE %t%4¢" TRUCKS 





one-gitt obtrce < 


®@ She doesn’t have to buy, account for, 
lock up, lick and stick old-fashioned 
adhesive stamps ...always has the right 
denomination of stamp needed... 

And she saves time and effort in mailing 
when she has a DM! 


®@ The DM is a desk-model postage meter 
... prints postage, any amount for any 
kind of letter, directly on the envelope, 
with a dated postmark—and your own 
small ad, if you like. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelopes. Even provides postage 
for parcel post! 

@ The meter protects postage from 
damage, loss, theft. Shows postage 
available, and used, on visible registers. A 
big convenience in any office! ... Larger 
models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 
PB office today for a demonstration. Or 


send the coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates 
for all classes of mail, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-Bowes ‘;°W 
“Postage 
Meter }& 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 








PrtneEy-Bowes, INc. 
1725 PaciFic St., STAMFORD, CONN, 


Please send free (] booklet, J) wall chart to: 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





WALL STREET 





“PEOPLE are not acting upon facts. 
They are acting upon fallacious opin- 
ions concerning facts.” 

These words were uttered by one 
of Wall Street’s prominent government 
bond dealers. As he expressed this view 
initially it was intended to apply merely 
to his own sphere of operations—to the 
joyriders who gleefully grabbed at the 
Treasury's new billion-dollar 3%% 30- 
year issue—to activity in the current 
government bond market which he 
holds is being unjustifiably overrun by 
bulls. 

Then he reflected for a moment. “You 
know,” he said, “I think the action of 
the equity market in recent days also 
reflects action upon opinion of fact, of 
fact not too carefully formulated.” 

“I see this new issue as probably the 
peak in interest rates for some time to 
come. It is the highest rate since April, 
1934. While I consider the Treasury's 
policy sound and hope that it will con- 
tinue, I'm just afraid that once there 
are signs of a downtrend in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of produc- 
tivity or if unemployment should in- 
crease, no more higher interest rates or 
long-term bond financing will be forth- 
coming.” 

So far as the public is concerned the 
new issue, says this expert, is an excel- 
lent long-term investment. The only 
buyers who will get stung, he claims, 
are those traders who have engaged 
in an unconscionable amount of specu- 
lation. He can’t see any takers eager to 
help the professionals unload at a quick 
premium. The insurance companies, he 
says, didn’t want this issue; they merely 
agreed to take some. 

He forecasts increased activity in cor- 
porate bonds during the coming weeks 
with both corporates and the older out- 
standing governments receding in price, 
with the result that their yields will be 
higher. Municipals, he believes, have 
hit bottom due to an oversupply. Yet 
he forecasts a continued demand for 
municipal bonds if only because so 
many sellers are proving successful in 
pushing them into middle-income port- 
folios. 

From one end of the Street to the 
other opinions clash as to how the new 
money rate will affect common stocks. 
There is the belief voiced on the one 
hand that a higher return from issues 
less speculative than equities will si- 
phon off considerable investor money 
from common stocks. On the other 
hand, it is being constantly pointed out 
that the spread between the return 
from common shares and higher grade 





obligations is still wide and thus will 
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continue to attract even the most gop- 
servative securities buyers. 


Lone wolf 


There is, perhaps, only one securities 
dealer on the Street who actually cheers 
when bond and stock prices tumble. 
This is the house of R. M. Smythe & 
Co. Inc., dealers since 1880 in obsolete 
securities. Once bankruptcies, foreelo- 
sures or insolvencies occur, the house 
of Smythe bids for the obsolete issues, 
In many instances they are able to tum 
them into cold cash when no one else 
can. Smythe sells them for decorative 
purposes and around the country there 
seem to be plenty of people willing to 
paper a den with old script. Yet, the 
firm has a more constructive function. 
Reportedly it has files on more than a 
million securities, and if some estate or 
family discovers what it believes is 
worthless script in the attic or cellar 
there is a chance that some value can 
be established. Ultimately the holders 
may be able to cash in on some for- 
gotten patent, on a defect in an almost 
forgotten rail reorganization, or as the 
result of the outcome of an ancient law- 
suit. Of course, Smythe gets a partici- 
pating interest in the recovery. 


Running for shelter? 


While others don’t care how much 
worthless script is apt to turn up as 4 
result of “just a little shakedown,” 
many of the advocated “switches” 
definitely show that Wall Street shep- 
herds want to herd their flock into what 
they believe are safer avenues. 

Walston & Co. offers four routes of 
escape from what it terms cut-throat 
competition. Say they: there are hun- 
dreds of electric, gas or telephone util 
ties which serve the consumer directly 
and have no competition. They also 
advise natural gas pipeline companies 
and gold miners on the theory thal 
they can sell all they can produce, and, 
for the same reasons, the better-known 
uranium mines. 

For the less venturesome the out and 
out peace stocks are being pushed. 
Heading the parade: tobaccos, followed 
by consumables like soap, soft drinks, 
grocery chains, and among retailing i 
sues the mail order and variety chains, 
who stand to hold their own when 
if lush purchasing power should dis- 
appear. 4 

Some regard Celanese as a “bargaif 
at its current price. Also highly favored: 
International Minerals and Ch 
and Norwich Pharmaceutical. Among 
the rails, B.&O. is being tooted as the 
“poor man’s Seaboard.” The oils ar 
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How “young” will they be at 65? 


_— PEOPLE today have an excellent 
chance to live beyond their sixty-fifth 
birthday. Already there are over 12 million 
Americans who are past 65. By the end of 
the century it is estimated that there will be 
nearly twice as many. 


Most of these millions can look forward 
to being healthier, happier, “younger” after 
65 than people of that age have ever been. 
This has been made possible chiefly by med- 
ical advances which have ushered in a new 
era of health for people of all ages. 

If you are one of those to whom the 
words “old age” conjure up an unpleasant 
picture, you are likely to be heartened by 
the views of authorities. They say that old 
age need not be endured; that it can ac- 
tually be enjoyed. 


This depends largely, however, on what 


you do to safeguard your health. stress. Such information is of great value to 


Over the years, adjustments in diet may the doctor in solving many health problems. 
be desirable. While the quantity of food He can also advise you about your daily 
required in later life usually becomes less,  habits—such as getting plenty of rest and 
the need for the essential proteins, vitamins, sleep and practicing moderation in all activ- 
and minerals remains unchanged. More- ities. 

over, proper diet is a safeguard against 
overweight which burdens the heart and 
often paves the way for diabetes, arthritis, 
and high blood pressure. 


Enjoyment in later years also rests to a 
great extent upon one’s mental attitude. 
This is why it is important to keep up your 
outside interests, including hobbies. Such 

Of course the best way to conserve good activities will help keep you young in heart 
health is to place yourself under your doc- and young in outlook. 
tor’s care and go to him for a periodic At no time of life.should we take good 
health examination as often as he recom- health for granted. Rather, we should plan 
mends it. By following you through the and work for it, just as we do for the other 
years, your doctor will also come to know worthwhile things of life. By doing so, more 
you as an individual . .. what your personal and more of us can anticipate being “young” 
problems are, what strains your work places at 65 .. . and perhaps even in our seventies, 
on you, what your reactions are in times of eighties, and nineties. 





Please mail me a free copy 
of Metropolitan’s new book- 
let,553-F “Years To Come.” 





Street 





City 























Florsheim Shoe Cuts 


KooLSHADE 


Sunscreen 


MOST EFFICIENT OF 
ALL SHADING DEVICES 


KoolShade Sunscreen is. like 
Millaliohitia=me A-1al-aelelam olilalem ced Zamehi 
thin bronze strips. These bronze 
louvers, set ata 17° angle, reflect 
up to 87% of the sun's heat rays 
outside the window—before they 
reach the window glass. It’s the 
filelel asm Zeh Ma eM -teltla-Mel (elg-melile| 
insulate windows against summer 
heat. 


ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every 
day from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, 
Executive Offices: Chi : 

ATKINS SAW e BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 
CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN 

MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. e NORGE « NORGE HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS e« REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 

WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. e WOOSTER DIVISION 













The new Chicago general offices of 
Florsheim Shoe Company presented an 
unusual air conditioning problem. 
Despite zone control, when the open 
office area was pleasantly cool, private 
offices along exposed-to-the-sun outside 
walls were uncomfortably warm. If the 
private office temperature was lowered, 
then the general office area became too 
cold for comfort. 

To solve this problem, Florsheim 
installed KoolShade sunscreen on the 
east, south and west windows. The sun's 
heat rays were effectively blocked out. 
The peak load demand on the air con- 
ditioning system was lowered 35 tons. 
Operating costs were reduced 20%. And 
all the offices were pleasantly comfortable. 


Even without air conditioning, Kool- 
Shade keeps rooms up to 15° cooler by 
blocking up to 87% of the sun's heat 
rays. Shuts out glare—admits light and 
air. Effectively screens out insects. 

Designed, engineered, and made only 
by Borg-Warner's Ingersoll Products 
Division, KoolShade is ideal for factories, 
offices, public buildings, hospitals, 
schools and homes. For full details 
address Ingersoll Products Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Dept. KS-22, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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Actual size section of Ingersoll 
KoolShade Sunscreen showing spacing 
of louvers and verticals. 
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regarded as candidates for lower prices 
with the feeling that too goodly a 

ply of these issues overhangs the mar- 
ket. Only cited exceptions are Phillips, 
on its natural gas holdings, and Pure 
Oil, standing to benefit once the Tide. 
lands open. One of the last remaining 
utility break-up situations, International 
Hydro-Electric System, is getting some 
attention via the promise of “specula- 
tive possibilities for significant gain.” 


Outward bound 


Time was when most anyone inter- 
ested in a securities transaction would 
head for Wall Street. That picture has 
changed. East side, west side, all 
around Manhattan town, brokerage 
houses have opened uptown offices. 
Some of these almost look like pool 
rooms, Some, in the bright hue of mod- 
ern decor might pass for exclusive shops 
were it not for the customary “board.” 
A few are becomingly panelled. Most 
of these securities shops are consistently 
well occupied with clients whose de- 
meanor varies with loeale—a continental 
air lurks about the Plaza and Shery 
Netherlands environs, Americana dom- 
inates along Madison Avenue, a sportier 
clique is found along upper Broadway. 
Many a securities salesman is beginning 
to refer to his Wall Street headquarters 
as “the factory,” claiming that “the pub- 
lic” now prefers to do business in its 
own neighborhood. 

In recognition of this trend the As- 
sociation of Customers’ Brokers one re- 
cent afternoon hied itself to the Chry- 
sler Building and in the sedate offices 
of Bache & Co. the organization's presi- 
dent Marshall Dunn announced: “This 
is an experiment. If it proves successful 
we shall plan future meetings uptown.’ 
Then he explained: “Actually _ this 
group gathered in Bache’s uptown of- 
fice before.” That “before” was nineteen 
years ago. Thereafter the third floor of 
Schwartz’s Broad Street eatery became 
headquarters. 

Possibly because the Dow-Jones lows 
bad been tested just a few days earlier 
—and possibly not—the Association's e- 
periment looked like a success. A Ca 
pacity audience traveled a theoretical 
journey led by journalist Merryle S. 
Rukeyser, then allowed itself to be 
come hypnotized by Herzfeld & Sterns 
chartist A. J. Messing, who ventured: 
“The averages may travel half way 
back from their recent lows, from then 
on—who knows?” 


Who indeed? 


This is not exactly what Wall Street 
ers are saying out loud, especially 
they think they are being quoted. Yet 
the air is even more uncertain 
usual. 

Various straws are offered as indic& 
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tions of which way the wind may 
blow. A leading bull has convinced 
himself, and his entourage, that the 
market can’t possibly go up until per- 
sonal income taxes come down from 
their present walletbreaking level. 

A check of leading underwriters con- 
firms they have received no postpone- 
ments of pending financing. In fact, 
those who late last year ventured that 
1953 will be a peak year for new is- 
sues, equity and debt both, are sticking 
to their guns. But they have pushed 
their timing ahead. They now talk of 
the peak being reached sometime dur- 
ing the third quarter, instead of during 
the year’s first half. 

Another group of professionals hold 
that if stocks had sold at normal ratios 
to earnings when income reached peak 
levels in 1950, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average would have reached a 
level of somewhere between 450 and 
500. Current prices are about 40% be- 
low this “normal” peak, therefore are 
considered in line with those which 
might have been expected in any sub- 
sequent “bear market.” 

Also mentioned: that the majority of 
stocks are already selling at the equiv- 
alent of well under 200 on the D-J. 
Thus it is felt that on the basis of any 
normal concept of “values” a large 
proportion of the listed securities are 
cheap. 

Anthony Gaubis, an investment coun- 
sellor with a busy pencil, has done some 
further figuring. He has tested 461 
listed issues on the NYSE which have 
been traded during the last 30 days. 
His findings: 283 of them so far this 
year have sold more than 11% below 
their 1946 highs; 20 sold below these 
highs by no more than 10%; 19 sold 
within 1% of their ’46 highs, and only 

139 out of the entire group were above 
the 1946 level. 

Summing up the list, fully two- 
thirds of these issues now sell below 
their 1946 highs. Counsels he: “The 
averages are not representative; go 
forth and seek your bargains!” 


Incidental intelligence 


Streeters are asking the Big Board 
exactly how little they think the “little 
man” is. This apropos of the NYSE 
Proposal of a new schedule of commis- 
sion rates (see box, page 27). Insiders 
expect “quite some modifications” be- 
fore the new rate structure becomes 
a Big Board ruling. Leading the dis- 
senters are Cyrus J. Lawrence’s Homer 
A. Vilas and Henry U. Harris of Har- 
ns Upliam, both members of the com- 
mission rate committee. . . . Latest en- 
trants into the Billion Dollar Club in 
revenue: American Tobacco, Kroger 
and Standard Oil of California. Western 

lectric returned to the group for the 
first time since 1948, 
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Should a man take a 
business worry home with him? 


Probably not. But maybe you'd better 
think about this one tonight. Think 
about it hard. 


Think what a fix your company would 
be in if, tomorrow morning all your 
records were gone. Accounts receivable, 
tax, inventory records—everything. 


Don’t content yourself with the thought 
that this couldn’t happen to you. That 
your records are in the safe. In a fire- 
proof building. And that, anyway, you've 
got fire insurance. 


It may jolt your composure, but remind 
yourself about reading somewhere that 
43 out of 100 firms that lose their 
records in a fire never reopen. It’s true. 


Remind yourself, too, that a fireproof 
building just walls-in and intensifies an 
office fire. That a safe without an Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label can 
incinerate records. And remember that 
your insurance policy says to collect 
fully you must “render proof-of-loss 
within 60 days” .. . virtually impossible 
without records. 


Don’t take such a risk with your busi- 
ness future. Get the world’s most trusted 
protection against fire for your records 


—a Mosler ‘‘A”’ Label Record Safe. 


Consult classified telephone directory 
for name of your Mosler dealer, or 
mail coupon for free informative ma- 
terial, today! 


IF IT'S MOSLER ...IT’S SAFE 


= Mosler Safe “~z 
Os er ee e Since 1848 


World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


Please send me (check one or both): 


NAME 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t FB-5 
32nd Street and Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


C Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 
O) Free Mosler Fire ‘““DANGERater,” 


which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 


POSITION 





FIRM NAME 








ADDRESS. 





cITY 


ZONE STATE 
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ANACONDA’ 
BETTER 
BRASS 











One type of doorknob made 
of Formbrite, Anaconda's 
new drawing brass that 
helps polish itself. 
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Formbrite*, a superior drawing brass, recently intro- 
duced by Anaconda’s subsidiary, The American Brass 
Company, supplies the answer to a pressing problem in 
the metalworking industry. In the fabrication of count- 
less stamped or drawn products, very often the most 
expensive operation is the finishing, which sometimes 
costs more than the metal itself. 

To help its customers overcome this problem, The 
American Brass Company developed Formbrite, a metal 
with an exceptionally fine grain structure which pro- 
vides a surface -far superior to ordinary drawing brass. 
This superfine grain frequently permits savings up to 
50% or more in finishing costs. In some cases only a 
simple “color buffing” is all that is needed. Formbrite, 
sold at no increase in price, is now well past the experi- 
mental stage. Millions of pounds have been made, 


For a copy of the new and 
interesting Publication B-39 

on Formbrite Sheet, Strip and 
Wire write to The American 
Brass Company, General Offices, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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sold and successfully fabricated by a wide range of 
manufacturers. 

Formbrite is a result of Anaconda’s constant work 
in metallurgical research and product development. 
Reflecting the same progressive spirit is Anaconda’s 
company-wide program of improvement, modernization 
and expansion of existing facilities at its mines, mills 
and fabricating plants. This includes new mining ptoj- 
ects in the United States and an immense new sulphide 
plant already producing additional copper in Chile... 
an aluminum reduction plant ‘to be built in Montana 
. . . as well as extensive modernization in the mills of 
The American Brass Company. Through this program 
Anaconda is contributing significantly to the vital job 
of providing more metals and better metal products. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and 
Refining Company 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 





HISTORIC U.S.-BRITISH PARALLELS 


You and I are so busily engrossed in our day to day af- 
fairs that we probably haven’t taken time to ponder the 
phenomenal historic parallels established in recent years by 
the peoples and governments of the United States and 
Britain. These parallels are continuing today, presumably 
may continue tomorrow. 

America two decades ago entered upon an era of So- 
cialistic government under President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Our theretofore cherished free enterprise system was vig- 
orously, not to say viciously, assailed by Washington, con- 
tinued to be encroached upon and emasculated throughout 
the reign of both the New Deal and the misnamed Fair 
Deal. Government reached out to dominate more and more 
areas of our economy. Federal bureaus and bureaucrats 
multiplied inordinately. Burden after burden was foisted 
upon the backs of sweating taxpayers. Under Roosevelt, 
Washington spent—squandered—more money than was 
drawn from the people by all other administrations com- 
bined since the inauguration of George Washington. 

Meanwhile, what was happening in Britain? Socialism 
gained the ascendancy there. Just as Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Truman unrestrainedly sought to woo and win the votes 
of workers by alluring promises, so in Britain the Labor 
Party peddled, propagandized similar captivating promises. 

And won... . 

Extraordinary similarity has characterized the history of 
America and Britain since then. 

Britons, to their credit, preceded us in realizing the 
perilousness of the path they had chosen. They beheld their 
country being dragged down nearer and nearer to bank- 
tuptcy. Their fall from old-time world leadership was un- 
conscionably tragic. Britain was becoming, not a second- 
rate power, but a third-rate power. Her influence and 
might in the world sank to a lower ebb than at any time 
time since the rise of the British Empire. So low did 
Britain fall, so feeble did she become, that one shudders 
to contemplate what might have happened had not the 

United States hurriedly sent her unparalleled financial 
succor. . . 

Since Prime Minister Winston Churchill succeeded 
Clement R. Attlee, in 1951, Britain has recovered painstak- 
ingly slowly but encouragingly. His Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer R. A. Butler has announced many reductions in 
taxes, for the fiscal year 1953-54, embracing imposts on 
individual incomes, on a wide variety of consumer goods, 
on business enterprises—even on tickets for cricket matches. 
For the first time in years not one new tax is inflicted. 

Churchill’s Conservative Government has set an example 
which our own Eisenhower Administration is following. 
Various farflung activities taken over by the Attlee Admin- 
stration are being jettisoned by Churchill, President Eisen- 
hower has initiated a like course. Notably, he urges Con- 
sress to endorse the disposal of government-owned synthetic 
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rubber plants—with the huge capacity of 806,500 tons 
annually—to investor-owned enterprises. This is only one 
symptom of what we can expect under the restoration of a 
government championing free enterprise. 

Instead of further insensate expansion of Federal usurpa- 
tion of public utility resources, we can now count upon a 
reverse trend. .. . 

In short, commonsense is reflourishing both here and in 
Britain. 

* 
To get up in the world, don’t depend 
upon pull but upon push. 
* 


BANK OF AMERICA’S WORLD RECORDS 


America has developed a larger number of enterprises 
of unique size than any other country in the world. Among 
the most amazing is the Bank of America, built up by the 
recently-deceased, redoubtable A. P. Giannini. For genera- 
tions the metropolis, 
New York, boasted our 
largest banks. But giant 
A.P.— giant physically 
and financially—left all New York’s bankers at the post 
when he assiduously addressed himself to developing his 
institution. He made it the most colossal non-government 
bank in the world, the most colossal in all history. Here are 
some of its unmatched facts, figures, achievements: 

Its resources exceed $8,000,000,000, absolutely without 
precedent. 

It has more than 5,000,000 deposit accounts. Another 
record. Last year alone it gained some 400,000 new deposit 
accounts, a greater number than built up by most banks 
during their entire existence. 

The Bank of America has some 540 branches, located in 
more than 300 California communities. 

Its savings and time deposits grew last year by more than 
$1,000,000 each and every day. 

It has more than 3,300,000 savings accounts. 

Pioneer in school savings, today 2,440 schools in Cali- 
fornia participate in the bank’s school savings plan, with 
more than 500,000 student depositors. 

It has upwards of 2,400,000 loans outstanding. Last year 
alone it made 1,800,000 small loans to individuals and little 
business enterprises, averaging $450 per loan. That meant 
4,900 loans every day of the year. Each day the bank 
issued about $3,000,000 on this type of loan. The total well 
exceeded $1,000,000,000. 

The bank enabled an average of 400 home-owners every 
day to effect major improvements by some 150,000 families, 

The bank’s various other loans in 1958 exceeded $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Whereas in 1941, prior to World War II, the bank’s 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 
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employees numbered less than 10,000, the total today 
exceeds 19,000. 

Apart from the group of employees enjoying the bank’s 
profit-sharing plans, no one stockholder owns as much as 
% of 1% of the outstanding shares—truly public ownership. 

Another amazing fact: more than 1,000,000 of the bank’s 
present customers moved to California from other States 
during the last few years. 

Customers visiting the bank’s branches last year approxi- 
mated the entire population of the United States. 

In addition to the bank’s 540 California branches, it 
operates 32 domestic military banking facilities, nine over- 
seas branches, six overseas military banking facilities, as 
well as representatives’ offices in New York, Washington, 
D.C., Paris, Milan, Zurich, and Mexico City. 

And that unapproached banking monument was erected 
mainly by the herculean initiative and enterprise of one 
man, born of poor, immigrant parents, A. P. Giannini! 

* 
Courage conquers. 
* 


WHAT KIND OF LETTERS DO YOU WRITE? 


I sometimes get non-business letters which I put off and 
put off opening because I know the writer always indulges 
in avlefulness, always depresses me, never records anything 
cheerful. Others—most others, I am glad to say—write in 
sprightly vein, concentrate on the pleasant side of things, 
give me a lift. It is always good to hear from such people. 
I don’t leave their letters around for days unread. 

Do you make a point of avoiding the depressive in your 
letters? One of the cheeriest letter-writers I know is Bruce 
Barton. Invariably his notes are brief, but I never once re- 
received one which didn’t sparkle, which didn’t savor of a 
tonic, which didn’t radiate some sunshine to gladden your 
heart. Another very notable letter-writer is James A. Farley, 
who for many years has kept in touch with more hundreds 
and thousands of friends than any other busy man in 
America. It was his amazingly assiduous and superb letter- 
writing which did much to bring about Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first election as President when Big Jim managed the 
campaign. Another old friend whom it always has been a 
delight to hear from is Charles J. Hardy, lawyer and poli- 
tician who took hold of and stoutly developed American 
Car & Foundry. His wit scintillates. He conveys the flatter- 
ing feeling that he enjoys keeping in touch with you. An- 
other business leader, who can write fascinating letters, is 
Robert W. Woodruff, the indefatigable upbuilder of Coca- 
Cola, who radiates mental and physical vigor and suffuses 
his letters with these electric qualities. Leroy A. Lincoln, 
the master pilot of the mammoth Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, doesn’t wear a particularly radiant visage, 
but he possesses what we Scots call a “pawky” sense of 
humor and knows how to express it. 

Prominent in the business and financial world for many 
years was a man who boasted that he rarely answered or 
even read most of the letters reaching his desk, that he 
just let them pile up and pile up until he hadn’t space to 
work and then heaved a push doughty enough to land all 
the letters towards the back of his desk, on to the Hoor. 
I once wrote something on this score, and I gathered from 
him later that he had taken thought and largely abandoned 
his discourteous habit. 

Busy though you may be, it is well worth taking time to 
write the right kind of letters when you do write. If your 


FIRST BALANCE THE BUDGET 

The Eisenhower Administration is under heavy pressure 
from powerful groups in the Senate and the Congress to 
reduce Federal taxes, but the longed-for objective must wait 
until the Federal budget is balanced. 

Rightfully, the President is resisting these pressures until 
the budget is balanced. Failure to balance the budget first 
would mean a continuation of inflationary pressures. The 
root cause of inflation rests on immense spending far beyond 
income. 

I believe that the Administration’s top advisers are explor- 
ing every possible path to get the budget in balance without 
jeapardizing our national security. The wise heads in Con- 
gress are helping to achieve our objective and deflecting 
the harassment of those who would foolishly do the 
politically expedient thing of cutting taxes first. In this con- 
nection Senator Robert Taft is again proving an invaluable, 
intelligent bulwark of sound judgment and influence. 

There may well be some tax reductions before the year 
is out, but most significant cuts can only come when next 
January President Eisenhower has his first opportunity to 
submit what would be entirely the new Administration’s 
budget. As the international situation eases somewhat, 
Secretary of Defense Wilson should be able to achieve a 
large portion of the savings he has proposed in a series of 
confidential conferences with Defense heads. 

The Administration’s whole approach is deeply encourag- 
ing. The stress on a balanced budget before popular tax 
cutting reflects economic wisdom and the intestinal for- 
titude President Eisenhower’s supporters expected. 

—MALCOLM Forages. 





own make-up is right, you will find it easier to produce the 
right kind of letters rather than the wrong kind of letters. 
* 
Without purpose — poof! 
* 


INSURING BANK DEPOSITS COMFORTING 


One achievement of the Democratic Administration 
which has received relatively little acclaim deserves pro- 
found commendation, namely, the establishment of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, which insures each 
depositor against losses, usually up to $10,000. Fewer than 
1,000 of America’s 14,575 banks are without this guarantee. 
In sensational contrast with earlier years—insuring deposits 
went into effect in 1933—bank failures have since been 
infinitesimally few, almost nil. 

We are little likely to suffer again such ghastly bank 
failures as occurred after the 1929 financial panic. Almost 
10,000 banks were suspended in the period from 1930 to 
1933. Banks are trusted today as never before. Millions of 
small depositors in savings and commercial banks enjoy the 
comforting knowledge that their money is thoroughly safe. 
This psychology immeasurably contributes to the stability 
of our whole economy. Hoarding of currency in homés, 
hidden in all sorts of risky places, always was rampant in 
the past. Presumably, it has become nearly non-existent. 
Certainly there is not now one iota of excuse for it. 

President Roosevelt foisted upon the country innum 
“reforms,” many of them tending to subvert America’s long- 
cherished free enterprise. But this particular legislation 
constitutes an outstanding, laudable monument to his 
memory. 
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our customers dollar ? 
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The employees ? The shareowners = 


NO! In wages, salaries and benefits, our employees received 14%¢ out of NO! Our profits in 1952 were $27% milion, or 
every dollar paid in by Union Oil customers during 1952. 8%4¢ of each customer’s dollar. Of this amount, 
our preferred and common shareowners re- 
ceived 3/4¢ per customer dollar. Total dividends 
paid to our 40,302 owners of common shares 
averaged $261.34 per person. 


Our payroll, including benefits, totaled $50% million. Divided among our 
8,756 employees, this amounted to an average of $5,810 per person. 


The remaining profits of 4%¢ per customer 
dollar had to be returned to the business 
to help pay for replacement of worn-out 
equipment and necessary expansion re- 
quired by the West’s greatly accelerated 
demand for petroleum products. 


a 


The tax collectors ? 


Yes! The federal, state and local tax 
collectors got 18’¢ of every dollar paid in 
by Union Oil customers. In other words, 
they got more than five times as much 
as the owners of the business and one 
quarter more than Union Oil employees. 


no waewese-elCUC UOCOCOUlUCU DlTClUChlhUCSS 


The remaining 5812¢ of the customer’s 
dollar was divided among the many costs 
of doing business: raw materials, trans- 
portation; interest on borrowed money; 
and wear and tear of facilities and 
exhaustion of oil and gas reserves. 


-—o - * 


To sum it up—1952 was the best sales 
year in our 62-year history. Yet the 
40,302 owners of our business received 
only a fraction over 3¢ from every cus- 


UNION OIL COMPANY tomer’s dollar. That’s far less than many 


OF CALIFORNIA people in this country believe goes to the 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 owners of a big business. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 

American business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have 

to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 
Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
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WHICH MUTUAL FUND? 


From 1941 through 1952, the stock funds beat the averages for capital gain, 
the balanced funds didn’t, and neither produced an “‘average” income yield 
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FOR GROWTH, all but the income 
conservative funds do somewhat better 
than Standard ¢> Poor’s 90-stock average 


WHEN THE National Association of In- 
vestment Companies finished compiling 
results for 1952, its statistics justified 
some prideful pointing. Its 110 open- 
end fund members—the “mutuals”—had 
piled up a record $3,931,407,000 in 
assets. And $586.9 million of that was 
new money—a new high itself. 

Nine years ago, closed-end-fund as- 
sets exceeded those of the open-ends 
by a goodly margin. By the end of 
1952, however, the hard-selling mutuals 
controlled four times the assets of their 
closed-end counterparts. Ten years of 
constant growth had jacked them up an 
impressive 707.5%. 

The remarkable success of the mu- 
tuals is due to a selling program that 
has played on three pitches: (1) the 
small investment (average fund hold- 
ing is $2,893) receives the same pro- 
fessional management as the biggest 
private portfolio; (2) the funds offer a 
diversification of holdings available only 
to the wealthiest; (3) mutuals give pro- 
tection against inflation and a yield 
well above that available from bonds or 
Savings accounts. 

These arguments have proven potent 
ones; and with the great variety of 
funds available, there was something to 
meet everyone's needs. Whether the 
mutuals have succeeded in their aims 
is another and hotly debated question. 
As much misinformation and as many 
half-truths have circulated around this 
problem as about anything in the in- 
vestment field. 

Like any other, the investment field 
is a highly competitive business. Stocks 
compete with bonds and both vie with 
real estate to capture the investor's 
dollar. For years the new mutuals re- 
ceived the treatment of any newcomer 
who would take business away from 
established interests. And these deeply 
embedded prejudices are just begin- 
ning to die away. 

Mutual fund salesmen, on the other 
hand, present only half-truths that 
make mutuals appear incomparable. A 
formidable-looking chart that shows the 
ten-year rise in per-share asset value is 
the first step. Over the last ten years 
the rising tide of stock prices has 
achieved a swelling book-value for vir- 
tually all investment portfolios. Or the 
salesman can suggest yields that in- 
clude capital distributions—a practice 
forbidden by the SEC. 

The real truth lies somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes and it varies 
widely from fund to fund. Some mu- 
tuals have achieved results far better 
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FOR INCOME, none of the funds 
equaled the yield of the 90-stock aver 
age in any of the last dozen years 
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than the average small investor could 
accomplish for himself. Others just 
equal blind chance. And a third and 
sizable group show few results but 
expensive managements. 

To evaluate the records of the 41 
largest funds with histories long enough 
to give adequate performance data, 
ForsEs has divided the funds into five 
major types: conservative, aggressive, 
growth, income and speculative. Then 
three tests have been applied to each 
fund: (1) 12-year overall capital gain; 
(2) relative volatility on the rise and 
decline; (3) yield. The various funds 
of a type are compared with each other 
and with the Standard and Poor’s 90- 
stock average, a compilation of stocks 
that can be equated with pure chance. 








1. Measuring “capital gain” 


In the capital gains and volatility 
tables, all capital distributions have 
been reinvested (not simply totaled 
and added to current asset value). This 
avoids several biases common to mu- 
tual fund surveys: the constantly ac- 
cumulating fund of dollars distributed 
rather than reinvested lends a false 
stability to the index figures*; funds of 
comparable quality do not show com- 
parable results because of differences in 
capital distribution policies; and no 
comparison with a miscellaneous group 
of stocks is valid because the latter 
group is always “fully invested.” 

Since the primary 12-year trend of 
the stock market has been upward, the 
net effect of this reinvestment compu- 
tation is to improve the showing of all 
mutuals vis-d-vis the 90-stock average. 

It also improves the relative show- 
ing of those funds with liberal capital 
distribution policies. 

Delaware Fund, for example, has 
regularly distributed sizable capital 
gains to its stockholders. If these capital 
returns had been plowed back into the 
fund, per-share increase of book value 
since December 31, 1940 would have 
equalled 118.88%; simple addition of 
capital distributions to 1952 asset value 
gives a percentage of 86.70%. On the 
other hand, General Capital Corpora- 
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“Accumulated distributions treated as a 
fund of cash give the effect of a partially 
Invested position. Consequently when 
stocks rise, the overall results do not ap- 
pear as good as the fund’s real perform- 
ance. Conversely, in a declining market, 
tesults seem better than they actually are. 
For example, take a fund that sells at 10 
and has distributed $5 in capital gains. 

the fund rises 50%, the fund would 
then be evaluated at 15 plus 5 (distribu- 
tions) or only 38% above its original level 
of 15 (10 plus $5 distributions). If the 

then declined one-third, the fund 
return to 10; but 15 is only 25% 


would 
less than 20. 
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tion made only one small distribution 
before 1951 when $20.08 was paid 
out. Consequently, reinvestment for 


GCC improves its showing by only .11%, 





from a 212.60% merease to 212.71% 
over the years 1941-52. For the 14 
aggressive funds, the improvement 
amounts to 25.06% from a 144.57% rise 
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Financial Industrial ................ 
Fundamental Investors ............. 
General Capital Corp. .............. 
Incorporated Investors ............. 
I Eo cece cccvoncees 
SS EEOC OT ETE 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual 
Mass. Investors Trust 
Republic Investors 
State Street 


AVERAGE AGGRESSIVE FUND ... 


GROWTH FUNDS: 

Axe-Houghton Fund A 
Broad Street 
I IE Sic ectacccccelcc veces 
Eaton & Howard Stock 
Mass. Inv. Growth Fund ............ 
National Investors Corp. ............ 
Selected Amer. Shares 
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AVERAGE GROWTH FUND ....... 
INCOME FUNDS: 

Dividend Shares 
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Nat'l Secur. Ser.-Income 
United Income Fund 
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AVERAGE INCOME FUND ....... 
SPECULATIVE FUNDS: 

Group Secur.—Low-Pr. Stock 
Keystone S-3 
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CAPITAL GAINS BY INDIVIDUAL FUND* 


*With capital distributions reinvested at each year-end. 
+Sometimes classified as aggressive funds. 
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Value 
Index 
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FUND MOBILITY IN FOUR MARKET CYCLES* 
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SS Se ee reer 1165 220.7 19938 3000 1645 1162 99.8 1481 1949 147.3 476 
Nat’l Secur. Ser.-Spec. ............- 106.7 69 1468 66.0 44.7 60.1 58.4 105.7 —528 
Nat'l Secur. Ser.-Low-Pr. ........... 110.7 2144 166.7 1142 169.0 1456 98.6 99.3 172.1 136.2 959 
AVERAGE SPECULATIVE FUND... 105.0 1843 1506 1288 1702 112.4 80.4 94.1 1941 1312-7 
® Expressed as the ratio of fund move to the move of the 90 stock average. {Since May 29, 1946. 
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to a 169.78% boost. Between these twu 
figures lies the 90-stock average with 
its 151.19% lift. 

Therefore aggressive funds, which 
seek capital appreciation, have met the 
minimum requirement of their type: to 
better chance. Growth funds have ex- 
ceeded the averages by either method, 
with 174.08% and 156.60%, respectively. 
And speculative funds — a group that 
should meet this requirement in rising 
markets—have risen 165.00% by the re- 
investment calculation, 144.00% when 
capital distributions are tacked on. 

This test, however, cannot be applied 
to conservative and income funds, since 
these two groups place a different em- 
phasis on their operations: income and 
the conservation of capital, with capital 
appreciation secondary. But since con- 
servative investment policies (bond 
as well as stock holdings) would 
preclude equalling the long-term rise in 
stocks over the last 12 years, it should 
also prevent the shares from falling as 
rapidly as the market as a whole. In 
other words, to be successful, the ratio 
of a mutual’s rise to the rise of the 90- 
stock average should exceed the ratio 
of the fund’s fall to the 90-stock fall. 


2. Measuring “volatility” 


This should be true of every type of 
fund, and the most important criterion 
for judging the performance of a con- 
servative balanced fund. To measure 
this factor, Forses has taken four sus- 
tained market rises and four sustained 
declines as the basis from which to 
judge, then weighted each movement 
in proportion to its importance. The 
157.8% 90-stock rise from April 28, 
1942 to May 29, 1946, for example, is 
far more important than the 20.4% rise 
from October 9, 1946, to June 16, 1948 
(see Table II, opposite page). 

This factor also indicates the relative 
stability of a fund. New England Fund, 
for instance, has risen 68.8% as fast as 
the market as a whole, while Welling- 
ton has only equalled 59% of the mar- 
ket’s rises. However, New England 
has fallen at an even faster clip (69.5% 
of the 90-stock average) while Welling- 
ton has declined only 49.9% as fast as 
the averages. Judging by past experi- 
ence, then, Wellington seems the more 
conservative of the two, but also the 
one that would end at a higher level 
if the market were to rise and then re- 
lum to its original starting place. New 
England Fund, on the other hand, 
would offer larger profits to any in- 
vestor who could get in at the bottom 
and sell out at the top. Axe-Houghton 

und B, an even more volatile fund, 
would offer the investor still greater 
Profits on a rise; and like Wellington, it 
declines at a considerably slower rate 
than it rises, But this additional vola- 
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tility also presents greater risks for the 
investor who may be buying at the top. 

Among the aggressive funds, the ex- 
treme volatility of Affiliated Fund is 
due to leverage. When the fund’s man- 
agement deems it wise, it borrows 
money. A policy of never borrowing 
after a sustained rise has held down the 
volatility on the decline, thus producing 
the fund’s outstanding record. 

Judging by rising and falling vola- 
tility, income funds have been uni- 
formly unsuccessful, although the dif- 
ferance in upward and downward 
velocity in the case of Dividend Shares 
is only a slight one. As is indicated by 
the volatility data, the income funds’ 








sate for their differences in volatility 
and overall performance. 

Over the 12 years, yields on the 
other four groups have averaged only a 
fraction of that available from stocks in 
general, e.g., an average 3.68% yield 
for the aggressive group or 62% of the 
return available from the Standard & 
Poor's 90-stock average. Last year the 
aggressive group yielded 3.24%; cur- 
rently they pay out even less. Better 
returns are available from high-grade 
honds and preferred stocks. 

This unsatisfactory yield situation 
develops out of the nature of the mu- 
tual animal: all operating expenses are 
deducted from dividends before the 


BACHE AND COMPANY’S CHARLES SCHWARTZ: 
he tells prospective stockholders that “dividends are a girl's best friend” 


overall performance over the 12-year 
period has been the poorest of the five 
groups. The price of a respectable 
yield has been otherwise unsatisfactory 
results. 


3. Income 


Even with the accent on income, this 
group was able to distribute dividends 
to yield only 5.16% over the last 12 
years, 18% less than the 90 stocks’ 
5.94%. And yield worked in inverse 
ratio to the capital growth of these 
funds, with the slow-gaining National 
Securities Series Income Series giving 
the highest average yield—6%—and 
fastest-growing Dividend Shares the 
lowest return—4.14%. The difference in 
yields between the various income 
funds would hardly seem to compen- 
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fund distributes anything to stock- 
holders. If, as Bache & Co. advertises, 
“dividends are a girl's best friend,” 
then mutual funds aren't. 

A more successful group has been 
the growth stock group. Like aggressive 
funds, growth funds have the ultimate 
objective of capital appreciation. Only 
the theoretical means of reaching this 
end ostensibly differ. Where an aggres- 
sive or appreciation group would buy 
into currently undervalued situations 
that seem attractive, a growth fund 
buys into companies that may seem 
adequately priced now, but have long- 
term attractiveness because of potential 
expansion. And growth funds will read- 
ily sacrifice current income for future 
prospects. 

Growth stocks have proved one of 
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the biggest fads of investment markets 
over the last few years. And if growth 
stocks have lived up to their reputa- 
tions, one might expect a group of these 


stocks to pertorm considerably better 
than any other type over a period of 
years. That the growth stock group 
has not exceeded the aggressive group 
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INDIVIDUAL FUNDS* 


12-Year 
Year Year Year Year Average 
1941 1946 1950 1952 Yield 
7.838% 4.08% 17.78% 5.75% 5.94% 
2.85 2.46 4.07 2.84 3.53 
3.65 1.86 3.87 3.79 3.08 
4.57 2.74 3.97 3.40 3.83 
441 2.06 4.37 3.83 3.61 
4.79 3.01 4.10 8.65 3.91 
5.32 2.88 4.15 4.07 4.09 
t 2.98 4.45 4.09 3.88} 
5.27 2.65 4.29 3.93 4.24 
4.54 2.99 4.45 3.71. 3.77 
3.65 3.00 3.50 3.27 3.49 
4.76 2.28 4.01 8.61 3.60 
4.38 2.63 4.11 3.65 3.73 
2.55 1.54 5.18 3.83 3.58 
4.27 1.51 4.00 3.55 3.34 
6.09 2.67 5.18 8.26 4.13 
6.20 8.10 5.66 4.54 4.62 
5.29 2.08 4.40 4.15 3.93 
5.43 1.48 4.80 4.18 3.83 
4.65 3.22 ~ — 258 
4.97 2.82 5.14 3.63 4.33 
5.14 2.67 4.17 3.50 3.72 
2.46 2.54 3.78 1.56 3.44 
3.78 2.42 3.08 2.01 2.99 
5.54 3.54 5.47 4.43 4.65 
4.98 0.25 6.20 3.52 2.72 
4.72 2.30 4.38 3.24 3.68 
4.54 2.97 4.46 2.68 3.81 
5.68 3.20 5.73 4.62 4.55 
4.28 2.25 4.80 4.22 4.05 
4.73 2.54 4.14 3.60 3.66 
5.43 3.14 3.98 2.77 3.87 
4.59 2.33 4.68 3.24 3.65 
5.25 2.32 5.67 4.11 4.33 
4.93 2.68 4.78 3.61 3.99 
4.78 2.60 4.83 4.20 4.14 
7.63 3.94 5.86 4.88 5.71 
7.66 5.27 5.58 4.30 6.00 
6.34 8.89 5.74 4.27 4.79 
6.60 8.93 5.50 441 5.16 
§ 1.56 4.08 3.99 3.64] 
5.50 2.74 4.62 5.01 4.87 
2.84 1.61 4.03 3.84 3.42 
\| 5.62 7.99 7.47 7.48°* 
2.72 0.73 4.43 4.36 2.92 
3.69 2.45 5.08 4.93 4.47 
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by any appsrinine margin, either in 
overall results or volatility, is not due 
to any deficiencies in the stocks, but 
rather to the fact that in practice there 
is little difference between the port. 
folios of the two groups. Both types of 
mutuals have emphasized large, well- 
established and expanding companies, 
According to the tabulation compiled 
Aigeltinger & Co., some 50 blue chips 
comprised 25% of the total investments 
of all investment companies. The same 
stocks—General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Kennecott, Phillips, Gulf, Union Car- 
bide—that dominate all portfolios, fea- 
ture the holdings of the growth funds, 
And contrary to normal expectations, 
growth funds have turned in better 
yield records than the more speculative 
aggressive group. 

None of the figures in the accom- 
panying charts can be considered con- 
clusive of anything but the past, and 
even there, only part of the story is 
told. For example, almost without ex- 
ception 12-year rising volatility figures 
are better than 1949-1953 performance, 
In the broad upward market swing that 
ended in 1946, it was relatively simple 
to make money in stocks. The 1949 
1953 bull market has been quite a 
different affair: one could lose plenty 
of money by owning the wrong equities, 
e.g., textiles, distillers, motion pictures. 
And mutuals, naturally, have been far 
from infallible in their judgment. 

Even to this generalization there are 
exceptions. Both Bullock Fund and gen- 
erally poor-performing Knickerbocker 
(which missed the boat in 1952) have 
bettered their overall performance in 
the current market; and General Capi- 
tal Corporation’s last three or four years 
have equalled its 12-year record. Affli- 
ated Fund, on the other hand, has 
turned in progressively poorer perform- 
ances rise by rise, until currently it is 
barely keeping pace with its group. — 

Probably no mutual will ever do as 
well as a well-informed investor with 
adequate means. Over-diversification 
(often as serious a mistake as under 
diversification) and large blocks of 
stock that hamper complete flexibility 
are telling handicaps. But for the small 
investor with inadequate knowledge 
means, successfully operated mu 
offer a convenient investment medium. 
And the only real clue to a mutual’ 
future lies in its past. 


ADAMS’ MONSTER 


RALLY 

RAYTHEON radar has helped many # 
fog-shrouded skipper thread his way 
through the Narrows into New York 
harbor, but investors trying to plot the 
$109.7 million electrical equipment 
manufacturer's fiscal progress 
been less successful. Often they 
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their ‘scopes clouded by weak profit 
margins and no dividends. Last month 
the earnings picture seemed brighter, 
as President Charles F. Adams, Jr. re- 

ed a monster-sized nine-month 
rally. Gross went up 76% to $130 mil- 
lion, net 190% to $3.3 million. 

U.S. contracts (70% of gross, up from 
“around 50%”) sparked the drive. They 
have long accounted for a “substan- 
tial” part of Raytheon revenue. “Some- 
what less satisfactory profitwise than 
comparable civilian business,” they 
have left their mark on Adams’ ten-year 
pretax profit margins—which rank last 
among the top ten electrical equipment 
companies. Prime factor in his im- 
proved efficiency equation, thinks Presi- 
dent Adams, is “people.” Says he: 
“When business begins to peak off, our 
margins tend to increase, mostly be- 
cause our people become more skilled. 
We've had to put on a lot of new work- 
ers in the last year or so.” 

Has Government business peaked 
off? Says Adams: “The fourth quarter 
this year won’t be nearly so good com- 
pared to last year as last year’s was to 
the year before. It was then that we 
began to feel the effect of all this.” 

“All this” defense work was Adams’ 
biggest sales propellant, but he also got 
some lift from civilian lines, mostly 
power and TV tubes, though the gain 
in TV set take was “relatively insignifi- 
cant.” Insignificant also describes com- 
mon payout. Save for two 5% stock 
dividends, owners have gone without 
since 1928, when the company was 
founded. Still, Raytheon rates as in- 
dustry’s third-fastest grower (book 
value swelled 887% over the last ten 
years vs. 1737% and 1367% over shorter 
periods for RCA and Admiral). 

Yeasty though it is, this growth has 
left Adams with cashbox pangs. His 
ten-year current ratio is industry's 
eighth ranking. To fill his till last year, 
Adams got a $20 million V loan, $4 
million in insurance company money 
and $7.56 for each of 434,189 shares 
of common sold to stockholders. Price 
range: 12%-8%. To pass muster with the 
money lenders, Adams first had to agree 
to the “restrictions . . . usual in such 
agreements,” is allowed to lift no more 
than $400,000 out of earned surplus 
for dividend payout. “Some neces- 
sary expansion,” has been sluiced into 
rented space, “preferably on short-term 

eases,” so we can “pull back into 
tented space,” if volume drops. But 
with Adams’ $2 million net earmarked 
for new plant (depreciation and 
amortization ran to $1.4 million) 
stockholders again got skip, will get 
the same this year. Says Adams: “Un- 
til indebtedness can be reduced . . . 
and so long as excess profits tax is on, 


We can't even begin to talk about 
dividends,” 
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U. S. TOBACCO’S TV SALESMAN HAPPY McMANN: 
atop the stability of snuff, the glamor and growth of cigarets 


U. S. TOBACCO: 


SAFE AND SANO 

In 1921, the old Weyman-Bruton snuff 
company bought out the U. S. Tobacco 
Company of Virginia, mainly to get its 
name. But even after 32 years, no one 
is likely to confuse little U. S. Tobacco 
(sales: $30 million) with its giant near- 
namesake American Tobacco (sales: $1 
billion plus). Wall Streeters are no ex- 
ception. While they were bidding up 
Big Tobacco from 56 to 74 over the 
last year, Little Tobacco remained 
within a point or two of 20—as it has 
since 1947. 

The rigidity of U. S. Tobacco com- 
mon may stem from (1) its principal 
product, snuff, whose sales never vary 
by more than 3% a year, and (2) the 
company’s 1936-1947 revenue figures, 
which stayed within 3% of $18.5 mil- 
lion in every one of those dozen years. 
Little Tobacco became a widows-and- 
orphans issue, paying $1.20 or so every 
year and showing no growth. But in 
1947 new president J. W. Peterson 
began to worry a little. Snuff, which 
accounted for three-quarters of his 
sales, held up and even increased a 
little. But postwar Americans laid aside 
their briar pipes, and the other quarter 
of U. S. Tobacco’s business tailed off. 
Its four brands of pipe tobacco—the old 
(1858) Dill’s Best, the depression- 
famous Model (“Did you say 10c?”), 
and the later Old Briar and Tweed— 
have lost a third of their volume since 
V-J Day. 

Although decontrolled snuff prices 
upped revenue in 1948 and 1949, Pet- 
erson’s worry finally erupted into a con- 
crete move. In 1949 Little Tobacco 
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began to spend big money on TV ad- 
vertising. “Martin Kane, Private Eye” 
(Thursdays, 10 p.m., WNBT) leads 
sleuthespian Lee Tracy into 27 minutes 
of violent and bizarre situations. It also 
leads videots into a three-minute inter- 
lude in a dummy store where “tobac- 
conist” Happy McMann extols the vir- 
tues of Copenhagen snuff and Old Briar 
pipe stuffing. 

But despite the weekly half-hour of 
Tracy’s pipe-puffing and private-eying, 
the American male continues to leave 
his old briar in the bureau drawer. 
(Treasurer R. J. Kohberger’s latest 
word on Model sales: “stagnant.”) 
Early in 1951 Peterson decided his 
telegenic tobacconist needed some up-. 
to-date merchandise, bought the old 
Fleming-Hall Tobacco Company for 
$3.9 million. For this sum—$3.1 mil- 
lion of which was written off the same 
year as “goodwill”’—Peterson got little 
usable plant but seven usable cigarets. 
They included three unknown economy 
brands, Stratford, Medley and Cam- 
bridge; a heavily-flavored specialty, 
Mapleton; the king-sized, boxed Shef- 
field; the filter-tipped Encore, made 
and boxed to resemble Benson & 
Hedges’ expensive but successful Par- 
liament; and a denicotinized sport 
called Sano. 

Since these items got into the weekly 
act, Little Tobacco’s gross has swelled 
30%—more in two years than the total 
28% growth of 14 previous years. The 
three unknown economy brands are 
still unknown, as is the sugared Maple- 
ton; Sheffield is not much better off, 
and Encore has barely made enough 
to keep its name before the big-city 
snob markets ruled by Parliament. But 





with physicians everywhere puzzled by 
the effect of nicotine on lung cancer 
and/or vascular disease, Sano has 
looked like a natural. A premium- 
priced cigaret (list $12 per thousand 
vs. $9 for standard brands), Sano has 
accounted for virtually all the reeent 
growth. In terms of units, its sales are 
still small-fry even in the specialty 
field: 242,000,000 in 1951, 450,000,- 
000 in 1952, a probable 600,000,000 
in 1953. (Among the “health” cigarets 
Brown & Williamson’s Viceroy sold 2,- 
700,000,000 last year, Parliament 1,- 
600,000,000 and Kent 500,000,000.) 
But in terms of U. S. currency, Sano 
contributed $4.7 million to last year’s 
$30 million revenue. And in terms of 
profit margin, its ample pre-advertis- 
ing spread—somewhere around : $3.33 
per thousand, vs. 80-90c for the big- 
volume standard brands—is big enough 
to cover most of U. S. Tobacco’s time 
and linage costs. Last year’s Sano mar- 
gin: $1.5 million; space and time in 
radio, magazines and TV: $1.8 million. 

For Little Tobacco, whose postwar 
cash box rarely held more than $5 mil- 
lion at any one time, Peterson’s growth 
push posed money problems. In addi- 
tion to the $3.9 million cash outlay for 
Fleming-Hall and its seven brands, a 
warehouse for cigaret leaf had to be 
built near the Richmond factory (the 
snuff is made in Chicago and Nash- 
ville). To stock the warehouse with the 
three-year supply needed to roll 
cigarets, U. S. has increased its inven- 
tories by $5.9 million or 45% in three 
fiscal years. This added up to bank 
loans of $11 million at 1952’s end. 
Early this year, to keep growth safe as 
well as Sano, treasurer Kohberger con- 
verted $8 million of this into 15-year 
debentures. For the first time, divi- 
dends are checkreined by a creditors’ 
indenture—though not seriously: until 
1968, U. S. Tobacco’s total payout may 
not exceed net earnings on common 
plus a total of $1 million from the $8 
million “retained earnings” account. 

No matter how fast and far Sano 
goes in a lung- and heart-conscious age, 
U. S. Tobacco will be able to stick 
right with it. Its big, clean, redbricked 
plant on Richmond’s Petersburg Pike 
is now operating at only half capacity, 
as is the coal-fed power plant in the 
back yard. By adding another shift, 
plant manager Doug Jones can up out- 
put by 300% with no strain. 

Like six of the company’s 11 direc- 
tors, 36-year-man Jones dates his ser- 
vice back to the Weyman-Bruton days. 
President Peterson, whose father once 
headed the outfit, left Babson’s Insti- 
tute to make and then sell snuff about 
the time U. S. Tobacco bought its new 
name. The only outside talent in the 


12-man management team are Auditor 
Emmons Stone, who came from accoun- 
tants Ernst & Emst, and Production 
VP Courtenay Aten, a neophyte of 
seven years’ service. They run a tight, 
economical, shirtsleeved operation with 


“an ultra-conservative and even secre- 


tive cast reminiscent of business before 
War I. 

Actually, there is not much to be 
secretive about. Making. and packing 
machines are now standardized, and it 
is difficult to hide their movement into 
the new (1940) Richmond factory. 
Most of the pipe tobaccos and cigarets 
resemble those of the Big Six,* except 
for the denicotinized (less than 1%) 
Sano. And taking nicotine out ot 
tobacco leaf is no great mystery. Aside 
from buying low-nicotine leaf to begin 
with, the recognized means of reduc- 
ing nicotine content without destroy- 


PETERSON: 
everything from Dills to snuffs 


ing the tobacco are heat and ammonia 
vapor; the “trade” assumes this to be 
the method used for Sano cigars and 
pipe tobacco as well as for Sano 
gaspers. 

Nevertheless, U. S. Tobacco’s public 
relations tentacles do not stretch be- 
yond the trade. Stockholder relations, 
also austere, consist of a brief, business- 
like annual report and an envelope- 
stuffer sent out with the December 15 


*Snuff, by contrast, is made from a 
dark-fired leaf grown in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, which is heavier and stronger 
than the potent Burley which forms the 
base for most American cigaret blends. 
Some 70% of U. S. Tobacco’s snuff sales 
are in the “moist” types like Copenhagen, 
the world’s leading brand. The other 30% 
is in “dry” snuff, i.e., powdery like flour. 
Both kinds are taken into the mouth to 
be sucked; the old nostril-sniffing customer 
is virtually extinct. 
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dividend check (“. . . earnings for the 
first ten months of 1952 were $1.03 
per share . . . profits from our cigarette 
brands are now an important fac. 
tor .. .”). Even the 11,173 stock. 
holders are reserved: treasurer Koh- 
berger receives only a couple of dozen 
non-routine letters in a year’s time. 

In his warm-brown Radio City office, 
Whit Peterson is still worrying. Until 
Sano gets really big, his big income 
item is moist snuff. U. S. stamps the 
date of manufacture on each tin of the 
stuff, also stamps out the cans in its 
own plants. Coupled with frequent 
shipments to wholesalers (as many as 
five per week), the dating device has 
enabled U. S. to reign supreme in the 
moist snuff industry. American Snuff 
and George Helme, the other two snuf- 
fers, get their profit from dry types. 
Peterson fears his salesmen may get 
to thinking of themselves too soon as 
cigaret salesmen; he wants them to re- 
main “snuff peddlers” for the present. 
Another source of concer: with a doz- 
en brands of snuff, seven brands of 
cigaret and five of pipe tobacco to 
push, ad money must be spread around 
too thinly. 

In an effort to rid Model of its de- 
pression taint, Peterson last March in- 
creased the package size by 50% and 
the price likewise—from the old 10c to 
15c. Model’s changeover must be 
watched. But old tobacco salesman Pet- 
erson has his private eye, like Martin 
Kane’s, on Sano. Combined with the 
safe and slightly awesome changeless- 
ness of the snuff business, it gives U. S. 
Tobacco a unique pairing of stability 
and potential growth—assuming that 
Americans will not discard their doc- 
tors as they have their pipes. 


CURTICE & CO. 
Oxptmers in Eaton Rapids, Michigan, 
remember Red Curtice as a 

faced kid who “was quiet, modest and 
blushed easily and often.” But in the 
43 years between 1910, when he left 
Eaton Rapids for business college, and 
1953, when he was made president of 
General Motors Corporation, Harlow 
Herbert Curtice (see cover) got over 
his excessive modesty. In January of 
this year, 14 days before he was 
president of the world’s largest manu- 
facturing company, Curtice laid a few 
predictions right on the line with nary 
a blush. 

Said he to a luncheon group of hand- 
picked industry executives: “I can fore 
see a Sales volume for 1953 of approx: 
mately $9 billion dollars. . . . This com 
pares with approximately $7.5 billion 
dollars in 1952... . I am confident. -- 
the market will absorb 5,500,000 past 
enger cars and approximately 1,300,000 
trucks during 1953.” 


Forbes 
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Curtice, who is still “Red” to De- 
troiters even though his hair has 
grayed, has put his money where his 
mouth was. The 888,000 cars and 
trucks turned out by GM in 1959’s first 
quarter represents an advance of 56% 
over the government-controlled 1952 
pace. Meanwhile, the whole industry 
upped production by 41%, to 1,965,000 
vehicles, for the biggest March quarter 
in auto history. 

It was logical that Curtice should 
step up GM’s production pace to 45% 
of the industry’s total (vs. 41.7% in 
1951 and 40.5% last year). Although 
trained as a bookkeeper and brought 
up in GM’s AC Spark Plug Company, 
Curtice gained his fame by getting the 
moribund Buick Division back on the 
road. When he transferred to Buick in 
1933, output had slumped to 40,000 
cars from a 1926 peak of 267,000; 
when he left the division fifteen years 
later, Buick had won the No. 4 spot 
behind Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, 
was tuning out 275,000 cars a year. 
To do it, Curtice spread the line into 
the low-medium-price markets with his 
40 Series, now the Special. But the 
transformation wasn’t as simple as it 
sounds: Packard, for one, tried to do 
the same thing and flopped. 

When Curtice was handed Buick, he 
got—except for labor contracts and 
dealer relations—an independent, com- 
petitive company. Buick was split off 
at that time from the Buick-Olds-Pon- 
tiac division and Curtice was strictly on 
his own. His reign at Flint was, and is, 
the classic vindication of GM’s decen- 
tralization setup, in which the divisions 
compete not only with non-General 
Motors lines but—insofar as their mar- 
kets overlap—with each other. 

In contrast with ex-president “En- 
gine Charlie” Wilson, who came up 
through engineering, Curtice is a sales- 
conscious, competition-conscious strate- 
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BIG THREE REGISTRATIONS are nos- 
ing up, while those of the independents 
(below, left and right) are finding the 
going harder 


gist. At 21, as comptroller of AC Spark . 
Plug, he was the youngest executive’ in - 
the industry; at 35, as AC’s president, 
he learned what it was like to take the 
wheel himself. Now that he is the big 
wheel of Big Auto, he has upped his 
own speed limit. A few weeks ago he 
told a dealer gathering that GM was 
“out to get its prewar share of the 
market” (48%), just as the suspicion 
was growing that Motors would be per- 
ennially content with 41 or 42% (it 
can’t shoot for 50% or more lest Wash- 
ington anti-trusters cry “monopoly”). 
How successful Curtice will be in 
getting back his lost 6% appears not in 
production figures but in registrations. 
For the first two months of this year, 
national figures (see charts) suggest 
that competition is beginning to assert 
itself in autos. Among the indepen- 
dents, Kaiser, Hudson and Studebaker 
are clinching fewer sales, the latter two 
feeling the production pinch of first- 
quarter changeovers; Nash is off slightly 
after a big gain last year, and Packard 
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and Willys are up slightly. But Ford is 
up almost two percentage points, and 
Chrysler, even before its price cuts, 
had gained .6% over last year’s share of 
19.9%. General Motors was up a bit 
from last year’s 42% of all new car and 
truck registrations, to 42.3%. 

If General Motors can sell all it 
makes, and if upcoming quarters match 
the big first, Curtice’s predictions of 
last January may even look a little con- 
servative. At the first-quarter rate of 
1,965,000 vehicles, 1953 would be a 
7,800,000-vehicle year imstead of a 
6,800,000 one. And if GM’s own share 
of this remains at 45%, it will add 
1,100,000 cars and 184,000 trucks to 
last year’s totals—enough to add $2.5 
billion in revenue and hit the predicted 
$9 billion, even if defense work, diesel 
engines and refrigerators gross no more 
than they did in 1952. 

Last month, in the face of these op- 
timistic statistics, GM common slipped 
from 67% to 60 before rallying to 68. 
The dip proved the truth of an old Wall 


. Street saw: “When they back up the 


wagon, they take everybody.” But it 
didn’t prove a thing about Curtice 
& Co. 


AUTO LINEUP 


IF PROOF were needed that General 
Motors is the No. 1 manufacturer (see 
above), its financial superiority over 
auto industry rivals emerges plainly 
from Forses’ fractionator. Lining up 
the motors (except for privately-held 
Ford) in terms of standard investment 
criteria, GM finishes an easy first on 
every count except book value growth. 
In that department, the very massive- 
ness of Harlow Curtice’s giant opera- 
tion (assets: $4 billion) prevents the | 
beanstalk sprouting shown in recent 
years by Willys and Studebaker. 
Figures in Table I are 10-year aver- 
ages. With this in mind, General Mo- 
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I. AUTO LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Assets to on Dividend 

Liabilities Book Value on Sales P. 
2.4 8.3% 5.8% 46% 
2.7 24.5 16.9 63 
2.3 17.9 8.3 53 
2.5 16.6 8.8 43 
1.9 8.26 7.3 0 
2.1 17.4 5.6 $2 
2.66 10.0 5.4 29 
1.9 Minus Minus 0 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


Current Net Income Pretax 
Profit 








Growth bilities 





to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





II. AUTO RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Current Market 
Book Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 
Value toLia- comeon Profit dend per $1 of Composite 


ook Val. on Sales Payout 


al SEA MT IPRA GR 7 4 6 5 8 $14.1 5 
General Motors ......... 5 1 1 1 1 9.9 1 
EE. Fh ivdes oeveve’ 8 5 2 8 2 8.9 2 
EE Se 4 8 4 2 4 7.7 8 
Se eee Pe 1 7 (tie) 7 4 7(tie) 7.5 6 (tie) 
Studebaker ............ 2 6 8 6 5 6.5 4 
ere 6 y) 5 7 6 3.7 6 (tie) 
|. SER eee ey 8 ‘7 (tie) 8 8 7 (tie) _ 8 
*1946-51. 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table 1. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 


Earnings Ranking 








tors’ profit percentages—a whopping 
16.9% before taxes on sales, a huge 
24.5% after taxes on book value—are 
all the more amazing for their consis- 
tency. From full-fledged war through 
civilian adjustment through half-war, 
GM does not merely edge its com- 
petition—it spreadeagles the field in 
fiscal efficiency. 

Surprisingly, little Nash’s 10-year 
record almost ties that of big Chry- 
sler. In the disappointment over a poor 
fiscal ’52, it was easy to overlook the 
fact that Nash’s profit showing was the 
industry’s third best over a 10-year 
stretch. Among the other independents, 
Willys growth has been purchased at 
the cost of a poor cash position and a 
zero dividend record. Studebaker’s No. 
4 financial record is not reflected by 
the current Wall Street price on its 
common. During the recent peace scare 
it dropped 8 points to 35%, losing all 
the gain inspired by last year’s fine 
earnings and the January excitement 
over its “American European” models 
for 1953. Stude has been slow in get- 
ting the new cars into full production. 

Packard’s conservative financial his- 
tory is reflected in Table II; its only 
bright spots are a strong current ratio 


and a fair dividend payout. Neverthe- 
less the market evaluates its common 
at 14 times earnings. This is a Wall 
Street freak, arising from the great 
number of outstanding shares, each 





J. PAUL GETTY: 
every boat is a gravy boat 
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with abnormally low book value, plus 
speculative fervor over the advent ot 
James Nance and his new management 
team. Willys’ high valuation, in terms 
of price-earnings ratio, is likewise a re- 
cent development stemming from the 
Kaiser merger offer. Hudson falls about 
where it should, based on 10-year sta- 
tistics. Its new low-price car, the Jet, 
is said to be one of the finest vehicles 
in its class. But remembering Hudson’s 
deficit year in 1951, the market is not 
likely to go for Barit’s buggymaker un- 
til the Jet starts to sell. 

In general, the financial record con- 
firms Wall Street’s judgment on the 
auto stocks, except that Packard is 
priced rather high and Studebaker 
rather low. It also suggests that GM 
has transcended the cyclical nature of 
the auto business and is now an “in- 
vestment.” 


GETTY’S GRAVY 


Ir 61-year-old J. Paul Getty found his 
two-year sojourn in Europe putting a 
crimp in his personal balance sheet, an- 
other Getty gamble has set the books 
in order. Early 1949, the erratic and 
plunging Getty signed up his Pacific 
Western Oil to a 60-year pact with the 
hard-bargaining king of Saudi Arabia. 
The agreement gave PWO a 50% inter- 
est in any oil discovered in the 2,250- 
square-mile neutral zone between Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia. 

But before Getty got his lease, the 
Saudi Arabians had put the screws on 
him for $9.5 million, plus a minimum 
annual rental of $1 million (depending 
on royalties), plus a cut of net income. 
The terms were hard ones—consider- 
ably harder than those wrangled by 
American Independent Oil Company’ 
which leased the other 50% interest 
from Kuwait. Aminoil’s bonus totaled 
only $7.25 million, its minimum rental 
$625,000. And where PWO’s contract 
called for 55c-per-barrel royalties, 
Aminoil signed up for 33c with n0 
profit sharing. 

But Getty was never a man to let 
money stand in his way when 
wanted something. This idiosyncrasy 
even got him into the hotel business. 
According to legend, Getty arrived at 
New York’s swank Hotel Pierre late 
one night and asked for his favorite 
suite. The desk clerk explained that the 
suite was already occupied. “I want 
that suite!” thundered the oil tycoon. 
“I'm sorry sir,” explained the clerk 
again, “it’s already taken.” Getty 
stormed out. The next day he bought 


*Owned 34% by Phillips. Other owners: 
Hancock Oil & Gas 15%; Signal Oil 
Gas 15%; Ashland Oil 12%; Ralph & 
Davies 8%; J. S. Abercrombie 6%; Dee? 
Rock Oil 3%; Sunray 8%; Globe Oil 2%. 


Forbes 
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the Pierre and fired the offending clerk. 

Since Getty could not fire the king 
of Arabia, he paid the ruler’s price and 
got his concession. Last month, after 
five dusters, the price paid off with a 
bang. The strike was a 2,400-barrel-a- 
day well which Aminoil president 
Ralph K. Davies called “important.” 

PWO stock skyrocketed. The shares 
had already been consistently strong on 
rumors that Getty was going to merge 
his PWO, Mission Corporation, Mission 
Development, Tide Water and Skelly 
empire. But within one week after the 
new development, PWO gyrated almost 
11 points. With only 1,000,000 shares 
in public hands, the stock doubled its 
1953 low before the excitement died 
down. 

Getty tossed off 1,500 shares in Feb- 
ruary. But his remaining 1,452,466 di- 
rectly owned shares (another 2,000,000 
indirectly) were worth some $34 mil- 
lion more at the top. Even while in 
Europe, Getty was adding to his gravy. 


UTILITIES BIRDIE 

An SEC change of heart last month 
may enable public utility holding com- 
panies to get more money out of new 
common issues, but because of it own- 
ers stand to lose a bird in the hand. 
Save in “unusual circumstances,” the 
Government agency has long required 
such outfits to give owners first crack at 
new equities. Because of last month’s 
“modification of policy,” they can now 
move directly to the bidding block. 

Columbia Gas System and American 
Gas and Electric will be the first two 
companies to take advantage of the 
switch. Before it came off, both had 
asked permission to sell upcoming issues 
directly to underwriters. Says Columbia 
Gas VP H. E. Olson: “You can’t tell 
what stockholders are going to do. The 
tisk is too great and we might have a 
mess on our hands.” 

What caused SEC’s change of heart 
was “data from several companies.” 
Finding: that most stockholders do not 
subscribe, prefer to sell their rights. 
Depending on how directors call their 
shots, many investors may now have to 
watch what used to be a bird in the 
hand wing over their heads. 


UNCOMMON FLORIDA 
POWER & LIGHT 


For HARMONICA-PLAYING McGregor 
Smith, president of $234.6 million Flor- 
ida Power & Light Co., there were no 
blue notes last week, only greenbacks. 
A self-styled “country boy,” he brought 
$15 million in first mortgage bonds to 
market, got more seed cash for new 
Plant (this year, $33 million; last year, 
‘24 million). For sport-shirt-loving 
smith, growth is an old story. Since 
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1945, operating revenue has grown 
153%. Average gain over the same pe- 
riod for all U.S. power pluggers: 76%. 
Florida’s residential customers meter 
the biggest part (46%) of total take. 
Last year they used an average of 2,588 
kilowatt hours (national average: 
2,169), on balance shelled out 3.29c 
for each hour (national average: 
2.77c). Industrial wattage accounts for 
only 7% of gross, but with that ratio 
comptroller H. E. Simpson shows only 
satisfaction: “We don’t care about in- 
dustrial loads, though we like light 
manufacturing. If anything happens 
[i.e., a depression], you lose the indus- 
try and the people who work in it.” 
So that he won't “lose people” and 
his perch aboard Florida’s growth 
bandwagon, Smith woos winter visitors 
with a “Stay through May” theme, 
boosts the Everglade State as a sum- 
mer as well as a winter watering spot. 
With “cut rate” rail, air and _ hotel 


tariffs greasing the way, this helps fill 
in the valleys of seasonal electric con- 
sumption. Two decades ago, summer 
sales were only 70% of winter's. Two 
years ago they bounced to 86% and, ac- 
cording to VP Simpson, “have been 
climbing steadily ever since.” His 
clincher: a 17% summer sales gain last 
year vs. winter's 12%. 

Despite his low voltage valleys, 
Smith’s ten-year 34.1% operating mar- 
gin is high-tension stuff, compares with 
80% for eight other big power outfits. 
Relatively low wage and fuel costs (17% 
of gross each vs. 20% for the eight) 
help generate this edge. Even lower 
are yield (3.9%) and ten-year dividend 
payout (45%). Explains Director Simp- 
son: “Our directors are a pretty con- 
servative bunch of fellows. They figure 
the best way to conserve the stock- 
holders’ equity is not to pay it out in 
dividends.” 

Though dividends have got a slight 
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COST OF DEFENDING ONE’S PROPERTY 


Just 300 years ago—on May 1, 1653—the first part of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
famous wall was completed. A block house and city gate (above) were 
located at the foot of the present Wall Street. The wall was put up “.. . 
so that in case of necessity all the inhabitants may retire therein and, as 
far as practicable, defend themselves and their property against attack.” 
Cost of the first construction was 3,166 guilders. 

Property is still being defended against attack along the site of the old 
wall, though it is still subject to damage by a species of predatory bear. 
But since “the cost of doing a commission business in securities has 
increased sharply,” a New York Stock Exchange committee has recom- 
mended a new rate structure, to be considered by the Board of Governors 
on May 21. Proposed new commissions on stock purchases: 1% of the 
first $2,700, plus 4% on amounts above that figure, plus a unit charge of 
$4 for each 100 shares or $2 for an odd lot. If adopted, the new rates would 
lower the cost of transactions under $1,200, raise fees on higher amounts. 
The Street’s commission income would increase about 12.6%. 
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boost each year since 1947, Smith is 
reluctant to cut many more common 
shares in on the available pie. Says 
Simpson: “We try and avoid equity fi- 
nancing wherever we can.” 

Counting his newest bond _ issue, 
Smith’s total capitalization (59.6% long- 
term debt, 10.8% preferred, 29.6% com- 
mon and earned surplus) is somewhat 
out of whack with the 50-15-35 ratio 
many utility pundits like to see. Sighs 
Simpson: “I don’t know what we're go- 
ing to do next year. We may have to 
float some common.” 


BUSY AIRLINES 


UNITED AIR LINES went exclusive last 
month, fanfared daily New York-Chi- 
cago flights for men only, promised slip- 
pers, steak suppers and Wall Street lit- 
erature (including Forses). The giant 
step from days when carriers pleaded 
for passengers of any sex coincided with 
reports on airlines’ busiest year and the 
apparent end to operators’ biggest bug- 
aboo—seasonal slumps. In 1952, 21 air- 
lines netted 7% more than a year ear- 
lier. United flew “virtually the same 
amount of service in the last quarter 
as at the height of the summer season.” 
In March this year, Terrill C. Drink- 
water’s Western Air Lines chalked up 
its biggest month in history. Tradition- 
ally depressed March traffic was 36% 
over the same month in 1952. 

Among the Big Four — American, 
Trans World, United and Eastern—only 
UAL’s President William A. Patterson 
throttled back soaring costs (see table) 
far enough to finish 1952 with higher 
pretax profits. Despite TWA’s best-in- 
history performance, a CAB decision to 
hack temporary international mail rates 
by 44% (on the theory “that there 
should be no provision for return on 
investment” in the rate) held per-share 
earnings equal to 1951’s $2.30. In the 
same period, however, TWA’s Ralph 
Damon upped assets from $2.88 per 
dollar of debt to $3.21, inched closer 
to American’s $5.27 and United’s $7.63. 

With performances improving 
through the first quarter, flying through 
1953 promises to be as comfortable for 
airline brass as for executives shuttling 
from Manhattan to the Windy City. 








RICKENBACKER: he wants more 


BUSY RICKENBACKER 


DIscONTENTED with his share of air- 
borne prosperity (see above), President 
Eddie Rickenbacker recently outlined 
an ambitious outlook for Eastern Air 
Lines. In the coming year, said he, EAL 
will stump for a direct route from Bos- 
ton via fewer stops to Mexico City; 
interchange service with Braniff Air- 
ways and TWA to connect Puerto Rico 
and Florida with Texas and the West 
Coast; with Pan American and Pan 
American-Grace to join New England 
with Latin America; and a pending 
merger with Colonial Airlines to get 
into Canada and Bermuda. To top his 
vision last month, Rickenbacker asked 
the CAB to stretch Eastern air lanes 
to the West Coast, a move which would 
easily make his line the nation’s longest. 

Since the CAB\rejected an Eastern 
bid for coast-to-coast routes in 1950, 
no one believed Rickenbacker expected 
to get what he asked for. His move 
looked like a gambit to counteract 
TWA’s recent request to fly into Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, points already 
served by Braniff-EAL interchange. It 
also came while the CAB was under 
pressure from Nationa! Air Lines to 
prevent Rickenbacker irom merging 
with Colonial (see Forses, Nov. 1 


> 


1952, p. 33). Says National: Colonial 
was “pressured” into Eastern’s offer by 
“scare and delusion.” CAB lawyer Les- 
lie G. Donahue recommends the Board 
disapprove the merger, complains that 
Eastern’s stock exchange offer of 348,- 
733 common shares “so greatly exceeds 
the reasonable value of the assets that 
it is not in the public interest.” Dona- 
hue also claimed the merger would cre- 
ate “competitive unbalance” and a mo- 
nopoly for EAL. 

Even without adding route miles last 
year, Eastern’s net per share climbed 
from $3.02 to $3.43. But while reve- 
nues leaped 21%, costs zoomed $]%, 
largely due to $7 million added to de- 
preciation and $2.5 million spent to 
break in new planes. For ultra-pa- 
tient owners, however, bigger figures 
brought no immediate gain. The line’s 
book value swelled from $15.89 in 195] 
to $18.76, but dividends held at an 
ultra-conservative 50c a year. And on 
the Big Board EAL hovered at 25, of 
five points from 1951’s high. 


SHIPPING BLUES 


WueEN Harry Truman in one of his 
last official acts last January urged 
that shipping industry tax benefits be 
scrapped, the deep water men were 
more certain than ever it was “time for 
a change.” Now, they may not be so 
sure. Last month Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks proposed to hack 
$118.5 million in ship construction out 
of his Truman-bequeathed budget, 
drew fire from pudgy Leigh Sanford, 
chairman of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America. His gripe: “By the end of 
the year most American shipyards may 
find themselves out of work.” (They 
started it off with an $800,000,000 
backlog.) 

It was all right for Secretary Weeks 
to economize, muttered Sanford, but 
“as far as national defense is involved, 
it can be a very dangerous thing.” Be- 
sides, he added, Weeks was shaping @ 
“very bad precedent . . . what he is 
doing now could very well be 1 
peated.” Taxpayers, groaning under @ 
load which has given U. S. yards their 
fattest naval contracts in peacetime his- 
tory, hoped it would be. 
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BIG FOUR’S FINANCIAL FLIGHT PATTERN, 1951 & 1952* 











Expenses 





¢ 2-9" a ‘ ‘Flight 2 Trafiic, General “ 

pr roun Sales &Admin- Operating 
Pas Mail n : n 

1951 1952 1951 1952 Sa aie 1951 1588 A ae — ‘esi — eg —_—— sei iss 196 o"t9 
American 87.2 863 44 42 67 74 1.7 2.0 38.7 89.9 182 208 84 85 99 104 7.7 64 17.1 189 
Trans World 80.4 842 104 7.1 61 59 30 26 428 42.7 169 169 85 106 183 188 72 68 112 92 
United 81.0 884 59 68 68 60 7.0 438 444 488 148 144 85 88 10.7 112 76 7.1 145 158 
Eastern 942 948 26 22 30 26 02 08 489 449 148 156 5.5 106 102 101 5.7 56 203 182 

*Expressed in cents per operating revenue dollar. 
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NORWICH’S 
NITROFURANS 


DeFLATION of the rumored merger of 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. into Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams . put Norwich stock on 
the skids last month. But it did not slip 
far, and the slide ended at 24, only three 
points below the stock’s bull-market 
ak. 

P Unlike Sharp and Dohme, Norwich 
reached its present level without bene- 
fit of merger. And unlike the rest of the 
drug industry last year, Norwich tacked 
on sharp sales and earnings increases 
from its Unguentine, Pepto-Bismol, 
Amolin and aspirin. 

But the company’s real kicker is 
nitrofurans. With less than $4 million 
in total assets, Norwich gambled almost 
$2 million to research the drug in the 
late 1930’s. The 1939 discovery came 
in time to catch a big market. The 
Army used a corncob-derived product 
during War II to treat wounds. Later 
a nitrofuran became the preferred pre- 
ventative for coccidosis, a ravaging 
chicken disease. This year for the first 
time a new form of the drug is avail- 
able for internal use and doctors have 
already given it their blessing. 

It was January, 1952, however, be- 
fore Norwich got its nitrofurans out of 
the pilot-plant stage. The company’s 
new plant increased productive capacity 
by 1,000%. Consequently, nitrofuran 
sales (predominantly to chickenfeed 
manufacturers) increased 40%. And the 
company expects to equal or exceed 
this rate of growth over the next few 
years, 

Even with earnings up 16% to $1.52 
and the quarterly dividend increased 
from 20c to 25c, the stock sells over 15 
times earnings and yields only 4.2%—a 
high compliment from a market that is 
one a fancy future for nitro- 

ans, 


GAF’S GAFF 


IN THE legislative mills, time is often 
the only grist. It was 18 months ago 
that Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep., 
Wis.) fixed a choleric eye on the Alien 
Property Office, bawled that “gravy” 
from war-seized enemy assets was 
Practically pouring down the vests of 
certain people.” Less pyrotechnically, 
a Senate Judiciary subcommittee last 
week, “bending over backwards to be 
fair,” was hunting “constructive legisla- 
tion” to ease such “super plums” as 
$128.4 million General Aniline & Dye 
Corp. out of U.S. portfolio and into 
Private hands, 

In full accord with such a move is 
Jack Frye, who denies that political 
Connections swept him into GAF’s pres- 

ency five years ago. But he’s worried 

at the most propitious moment for 
sale may have already passed.” Gov- 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS 


Living documents 


AN ENTERPRISING young man in 
search of a lucrative business should 
not overlook the profitable potential 
in selling crying towels to that seg- 
ment of management which deals 
with labor relations. A vale of tears 
(the crocodile variety) is being shed 
by many LR men over a ‘lil ole 
company called the General Motors. 
GM cooked up quite a feud in the 
labor relations hot stove league 
when it agreed a few weeks ago to 
sit down and talk “changes” in its 
contract with the CIO Auto Workers 
Union. GM, you remember, signed 
a five-year pact with its union. 

The agreement contained an es- 
calator clause to keep wages apace 
with the cost of living. It also incor- 
porated an “annual. improvement 
factor” by which employees would 
receive an automatic yearly hike on 
the grounds of increased productiv- 
ity. Now with two and one-half 
years still to go before expiration, 
the union has served notice on GM 
that it wants to reopen the agree- 
ment and negotiate some changes. 
The corporation had two choices. 
(1) Sit tight and maintain that it 
expects the union to live up to the 
letter of the contract (it is doubtful 
whether the union would strike over 
a reopening issue). (2) Heed the 
union’s demand and bargain over 
some changes. GM chose this latter 
approach and thus touched off a 
controversy between the purists and 
the realists in labor relations. 

The purists have an ultra-legalistic 
approach to the union agreement. 
To them a union contract is viewed 
in the same light that the courts look 
upon a business contract—binding, 
irrevocable, iron-clad. The realists 
have another view. They see the 
long-term union pact as a “living 
document,” one that might need 
changes from time to time because 
labor relations is subject to far more 
fluidity than routine business oper- 
ations. GM is a member of this 
school. The GM negotiating team 
understands better than many of its 
colleagues in other industries that a 
union is a political entity, not a busi- 
ness organization. And you cannot 
deal with a labor organization in the 
same way you would with a supplier 
or a bank. To a businessman, a con- 
tract means one thing—to a union, it 
means another. Here is the way 
Walter Reuther, president of the 





CIO and the 
Auto Workers 
put it recently: 

It has been the 
established policy 
of the CIO that 
long-term contracts 
are possible and Lawrence Stessin 
practical only to the extent that both 
labor and management consider such 
agreements as living documents. Such 
living documents must not, during their 
lifetime, foreclose the working out of 
such practical problems that may arisé 
which the parties could not anticipate 
when agreements are negotiated. 

If that’s the case, cry the purists, 
why should anyone in management 
negotiate a long-term pact? A good 
question. Let's use General Motors 
as an example. After 2% years the 
union demands changes in wages, 
cost of living formula, pensions and 
the annual improvement factor. GM 
has agreed to “talk,” and in time a 
compromise will be worked out ana 
incorporated into the original con- 
tract. These changes will affect only 
a few sections of the contract. The 
other provisions — seniority, griev- 
ances, management prerogatives, 
production standards, every one a 
key to continued harmonious rela- 
tions, remain intact. The long term 
gives GM ample time properly to 
train its foremen in the administra- 
tion of the contract. 

The wailers won’t admit it, but 
General Motors, in adopting the 
“living document” formula, has done 
all of management a big favor. 
Assuming that the long-term agree- 
ment has advantages for manage- 
ment, its continuance depends in no 
small part on labor’s willingness to 
accept such long-range commit- 
ments. If GM stood on “its rights,” 
it’s sure as rain that organized labor 
would give the long-term agreement 
the heave ho from now on in. At 
the recent Auto Workers’ Conven- 
tion the union did go on record as 
opposed to five-year contracts if it 
didn’t work out a deal with GM. 

The long-term union contract is a 
new development. It has already 
brought a longer period of labor 
peace than the auto industry has 
previously enjoyed. In a legalistic 
strait jacket the five-year contract 
cannot function. If accepted as a 
“living document” it might well do 
a better job than all the legislative 
cure-alls combined. 
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ANILINE’S FRYE: 
the propitious moment may have passed 


ernment ownership, he told the sub- 
committee, has strapped GAF with “ex- 
traordinary handicaps.” Among them: 
difficulty in getting and keeping “com- 
petent key personnel,” inability to 
“change . . . capital structure, get 
equity capital” which would allow 
GAF to grow apace of competitors. 

Biggest sale stumbling block is Swiss 
holding company Interhandel which 
has staked a claim on GAF’s vested 
common. The Trading with the Enemy 
Act bans any change of hands so long 
as ownership is disputed. To inter- 
handel’s claim, the Department of Jus- 
tice has replied with one of its own: 
that the company is an I. G. Farben 
front. Frye fears the legal skirmish has 
become a Mexican standoff, cautions: 
“The longer sale is postponed, the more 
serious the consequences may become.” 

Aware of the consequences, subcom- 
mittee chairman Everett Dirksen (Rep., 
Ill.), had hoped to whip up some kind 
of enabling legislation by this month, 
now thinks “it will be quite a while 
before suggested lines of approach have 
been evaluated.” Reason: “complex 
Constitutional questions.” One possible 
answer: amend the “trading” act, es- 
crow sales proceeds until the Interhan- 
del case is settled. 


WESTERN UNION’S 
BLASTED BOOM 


WHEN THE latest A-bomb shook Yucca 
Flat last month, it threw up some un- 
scheduled findings. A mile and a half 
from Ground Zero telegraph poles and 
wires stood “solid as a rock” when dust 
settled. On this evidence, Western 
Union Telegraph Company’s civil de- 


fenseman William J. Lloyd does not 


‘expect atomic bombs to disrupt the 


nation’s telegraph system to any extent. 

The news was welcome to WU’s 
20,095 stockholders, who discovered 
last year that far less catastrophic erup- 
tions can blast a potential boom, de- 
molish per share earnings from $4.85 
to $1.04. President Walter P. Marshall 
blamed the setback almost entirely on 
a seven-and-a-half-weeks strike which 
ran up a $6.9 million deficit last April 
and May. In an earlier comment, VP 
Thomas F. McMains claimed revenues 
(down $7 million to $194.9 million) 
would have been higher if competition 
—Government-operated message net- 
works, airmail, the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem’s telegraph service, telephones and 
rival cable operators—had not taken 
“business the national telegraph system 
can and should handle.” 

In his drive for a single, unified tele- 
graph setup, Marshall has government 
and Bell System backing, but is faced 
with “a unique handicap.” To join with 
Postal Telegraph in 1948, WU was 
ordered to sell its cables—a move easier 
to decree than to accomplish. For one 
thing, explains McMains, possible pur- 
chasers appear “limited to existing 


me 
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international carriers (there are ly 
others) and there is a serious question 
whether consolidations” are permitted 
by law. Early in 1952, the Federal 
Communications Commission decided 
to investigate “new action.” Marshall 
has urged the agency to allow WU to 
keep its cables and to recommend a 
merger of domestic and international 
service. 

When Congress allowed the Postal 
merger, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph offered to sell its telegraph prop- 
erties and services to the new combine 
“in the public interest.” But as negotia- 
tions dragged into 1945, says McMains, 
inflated costs “practically wiped out” 
the company’s reserves, made any pur- 
chase impossible. “As a matter of mere 
survival, it was necessary that Westen 
Union devote its entire financial and 
personnel resources to mechanization 
of its operations, modernization of 
plant, and consolidation of Postal Tele- 
graph’s facilities with its own in order 
to reduce operating costs.” Bargaining 
with AT&T started again in 1949 and 
“although many talks have been had 

. no agreement has been reached.” 

While he waits for external pressure 

to lift, Marshall is doing some house- 


A-BUMB EXPLOSION AT YUCCA FLATS: 
after the boom, there were still telegraph poles 
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(852 Ca Centennial Year ~ 1952 





1852—-One hundred years ago, August 31, 
1852, the San Francisco Gas Company, 
first gas utility in California, and the West, 
was established by Peter Donahue. 


1879—California Electric Light Company 
provided the first electric service in Califor- 
nia. Its central station was the first in the 
United States and probably the world to 
serve customers electricity. 

















1905— Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
incorporated October 10, 1905, consolidated 
California Gas and Electric Corporation 


and San Francisco Gas and Electric 
Company. 


1952— Our Centennial of public service was 
celebrated while engaged in the largest 


expansion program ever undertaken by any 
similar utility. 


May 1, 1953 


Reports on its 100" year 
of Operations 


OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Gross operating revenues passed the $300,000,000 mark for the first time, reaching a new 
peak of $313,985,000 for the year. The increase over the previous year was $34,486,000, 
or 12.3%. 


Sales of electricity totaled 13,424,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 220,073,- 
000,000 cubic feet, exceeding those of the previous year by 6.3% and 9.8%, respectively. 
Excluding agricultural power, which decreased because of the unusually wet year, 
electric sales increased 8.8%. 


The addition of 107,591 new customers in 1952 resulted in a year-end total of 2,627,789. 
It was the sixth successive year in which we have added more than 100,000 customers. 


Construction expenditures totaled $162,000,000, bringing to $978,000,000 the amount 
spent by the Company since the close of World War II to expand and enlarge its facili- 
ties for serving the public. 


There was an increase of 9,867 in the number of those participating in the Company’s 
ownership. At the year-end the Company was owned by 198,330 stockholders, making 
it one of the most widely-owned corporations in the United States. 


The California Public Utilities Commission on October 15, 1952 rendered its decision 
on our application filed in 1951 for an increase in electric rates, concluding that the 
Company was entitled to an over-all increase of $32,990,000, based on estimated 1952 
volume of sales. 


Our Centennial was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in 1952, in observance of 
the organization of the San Francisco Gas Company on August 31, 1852, our earliest 
predecessor utility company. 


The Company was honored in receiving the Charles A. Coffin Award, in recognition of 
its contribution to the development of electric light and power for the convenience of 
the public and the benefit of the industry. 


Net earnings for the common stock amounted to $2.52 per share based on the average 
number of shares outstanding, compared with $2.14 per share in 1951. As the result of 
higher electric rates placed in effect late in the year, a further improvement should be 
expected in the Company’s earnings. 
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The year 1952, our Centennial Year, was in many respects one of the most 
satisfactory in the Company’s history. 


The year’s events would appear to justify an optimistic outlook. Most of the 
Company’s difficult postwar problems now have been resolved, or are in the 
course of solution. Needed increases in both electric and gas rates have been 
obtained. We have a relatively new plant in excellent condition, 58% of its 
dollar value having been installed since the close of World War II. Our service 
area continues to develop rapidly and is becoming more diversified. 


The Company begins its second century of public service in as good or better 
condition than at any time in its long history. 


President 


PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


A copy of our 1952 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied 
upon request to K. C. Christensen, Treasurer. 
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cleanmg at home. Through postwar 
mechanization, labor costs melted from 
7le out of every 1943 sales dollar to 
66c. Debt, $88.3 million in 1944, was 
whittled to $52.5 million last year, and 
dividends rose 30% to $3. Although 
WU made less from domestic messages, 
money orders and messenger services, 
Marshall’s 1952 gross picked up in 
spots. Private wire rentals leaped 20% 
to $16 million; cable take climbed to 
$10.6 million, a 7.5% rise. 

For 1953 McMains foresees no ex- 
plosions of any kind, predicts “a con- 
tinued high level for the national econ- 
omy should likewise mean a good year 
for Western Union.” 
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ECONOMICS 
IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


By EDWIN G. NOURSE 


@ The story behind the historic 
Employment Act of 1946, its concep- 
tion, its function in our national life, 
its aims and its short-comings, told 
by the former chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. More than 
a historical record, Dr. Nourse’s new 
book marks a far step in the clarifica- 
tion of relations between economic 
theory and the actual practice of 
politics, between the operations of 
“big government,” “big business,” 
and the public interest. Here also are 
his considered recommendations for 
the Act’s future usefulness $6.00 
At All Book Stores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, N.Y. 17 














HANDSOME RETURNS 


In Mail Order. Start on a shoe string and 
earn a substantial income. Details, ideas, 
know-how in “HOW TO START YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.”— 
PRINTER’S INK: “A well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.” KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “... presents a 
made to order opportunity to the sh 
but resourceful person. .. .” FORBES 
MAGAZINE: “. . . Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay... .” 
Only $2.00. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T-705 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

















BUCKSKIN 
HANDBAGS 


For that Deluxe Gal—$29.75. So soft 
and lovely in Eggshell, Smoothtan or 
Brown Suede. Hand made, leather 
lined with inside pocket and shoulder strap. This is 
highly distinctive, very durable—AND it will please. 
Sold here exclusively. Prepaid. 


KIRBY SALES CO. EAST CHATHAM, NEW YORK 











FORBES subscriber families 
own an average of 1,821 shares 
of stock in 11.6 companies. 














BARRELING GULF 


OmMeEN have long been singing the 
blues over excessive inventories and an 
unsatisfactory price structure. To vin- 
dicate their argument, they point to 
1952 earnings statements which tell a 
story of higher sales, lower net. And 
their clincher is government-inspired 
excess capacity which will be slow to 
come into full utilization. Last year, 
domestic demand inched up only 3.3% 
against an 8.6% average over the last 
five years, and the lesser rate of in- 
crease will probably continue into the 
foreseeable future. 

But one oil executive, Gulf Oil presi- 
dent Sidney A. Swensrud, while very 
much aware of domestic problems, can 
rest more easily than most. Last year 
for the first time, the 52-year-old oil- 
man was able to push revenues over 
the billion-and-a-half level, in the proc- 
ess raising operating earnings 4.9% from 
$5.78 to $6.01 per share. 

Swensrud’s ace in the hole is Kuwait, 
a tiny sheikdom on the Persian Gulf 
where Gulf Oil holds a 50% interest in 
the largest known oil field in the world. 
Without competition from Iran’s Mos- 
sadegh-plugged wells, Gulf boosted its 
Middle-Eastern production 19%, its 
profits over 50%. From the enormously 
prolific Burgan Field in Kuwait, Gulf 
was able to net almost 40c on each of 
its 346,968 daily barrels produced 
there. This raised Kuwait’s share of 
Gulf’s net to over a third of the total 
from less than 25% in 1951. 

Bolstering Burgan’s 8,000,000,000- 
barrel reserve, Gulfs neighboring 
Magwa Field is proving to be of major 
proportions, and an exploratory well at 
Ahmadi promises a potential third field. 


With this mine of liquid gold, Swensrud 
can claim one further ace none of his 
international competitors holds. Kuwait, 
unlike Iran or Saudi Arabia, is a small 
British protectorate that needs the Eng- 
lish as much as they need it (the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. owns the other half of 
the field). And unlike A-I in Iran, Gulf 
maintains “a fine relation with the goy- 
ernment there.” If Swensrud’s projected 
1960 world demand of 16,000,000 
daily barrels materializes, he should 
have no trouble selling his crude. 

With reserves second in size only to 
those of Jersey Standard (but over 
twice as copious on a per-share basis), 
Swensrud is now turning more atten- 
tion to the growing petrochemical field, 
Last month he opened the world’s 
largest plant for the production of 
ethylene—a raw material used among 
other things for ethyl alcohol, plastics, 
synthetic rubber and anti-freeze and 
anti-knock compounds. Another plant 
to produce iso-octyl is nearing comple- 
tion. And further expansion into chemi- 
cals will come through the recently 
formed Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Ine. 

But like other oilmen, Swensrud is 
only cautiously optimistic over the do- 
mestic petroleum picture, and this he 
hedges with the “if” of proper industry 
management: “If these developments 
are forthcoming, the oil industry should 
continue to progress, and any decline 
in earning power should be limited ... 
and be offset by gains in efficiency and 
underlying strength.” Swensrud’s op- 
timism did not spread to a marketplace 
that has always discounted foreign oil 
earnings. Already 10% below its year- 
old high, Gulf stock paralleled last 
month’s stock market slide. 
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TANK FARM AT ANGLO-IRANIAN’S SHUT-DOWN ABADAN PLANT: 
without its competition, Gulf sent Middle East production up 19 
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of, 1952 activities 


The Company did well in the election year. Net income before taxes 
showed an increase over the preceding year. Net sales were the highest 
in Safeway's history. Uninterrupted dividends on all outstanding 
stock have been paid since the Company's incorporation in 1926. 


NET SALES HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


Again in 1952, total aggregate net sales of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and its sub- 
sidiaries set a new record, totaling $1,639,095,212, an increase of $184,452,216, 
or 12.68% over net sales in 1951. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


After deducting preferred stock dividends of $1,641,948, earnings amounted to 
$2.01 per share of common stock. This compares with earnings in the previous year 
of $2.26 per share of common stock. Dividend requirements on the 4% cumulative 
preferred stock and the 412% cumulative convertible preferred were earned 3.51 
times. Cash dividends were paid on the common stock at the rate of $2.40 per share. 


NET PROFITS INCREASED 
(Before Taxes) 
The net profit before income taxes for 1952 was $17,094,348 as compared with 
$13,318,809 in 1951. After allowing for a refund of excess profits taxes in the 
amount of $1,157,000 in 1951 and payment of increased income taxes in 1952, 
ie the net profit after taxes on income for 1952 was $7,331,943 as compared with 
, i $7,615,851 in 1951. 


te: ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


j Total net assets of Safeway and all subsidiaries on December 31, 1952 totaled 
| , = $132,273,480. Total current assets of the same date were $232,344,580, and total 
current liabilities were $142,948,472. 


; eee The ratio of current assets to current liabilities on a fully consolidated basis was 1.63 
to 1 as against 1.39 to 1 in 1951. 








p 15 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORD OF SAFEWAY STORES, 

] INCORPORATED AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATED 

x Net Assets Book Value Dividends Paid Net Earnings 
| Capital Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 
t and Surplus Preferred Common Common Common 


Stock Stock* Stock* Stock* 


ececee seeees $ 48,407,475 $314 $13.84 $ .67 $1.34 

1939... ccccese 91,075,334 308 14.26 15" = 228 

1940... ceccccccee 53,286,166 287 14.38 1.17 1.59 

T9AL..ceeeeeeees 60,007,566 270 14.87 1.17 1.64 

1942. cccasccvece 60,154,048 280 15.23 1.00 1.35 

1943 .ceeecceeeee 61,453,200 288 15.78 1.00 1.56 

62,564,498 299 16.40 1.00 1.63 

ee cccccccecs 63,604,685 311 16.97 1.00 1.59 

ee ccccccccce 71,901,081 359 20.18 1.00 4.29 

occ vcccccene 76,039,946 388 21.96 1.00 2.75 

occ cecccccce 81,972,829 428 24.44 1.00 3.50 

ec cccccscece 91,236,990 488 28.22 1.25 5.04 

ee vccccee 115,215,274 371 29.76 2.40 "5.20 

eoccece 113,821,747 377 29.58 2.40 2.26 
Cereecerecee 132,273,480 266 29.03 


*Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12,1945 3-for-] split. 
**Paid in part in five percent preferred stock. 
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Advertisement 


JAMES C.PENNEY. “When only eight, he was told by his father, an old-fashioned 
Baptist minister, who received no pay and supported his family by toilsome farming: 
“From now on, you mitist’@arn money to buy your own clothes and shoes.” Later,-his 
ultra-austere father set aside four acres for him, told him to go ahead and toil to 
make it produce, that it was God's way to require hard, sustained effort to make the 
earth bring forth. He even refused to tender any advice concerning what or how the 
lad should grow anything—unless for a stiff fee. “You are on your own.” Today there 
. are well over 1,600 J. C. Penney stores, doing a billion dollars’ business a year!” 
From B.C. Forbes’ column, Forses, March 1,1953 
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J.C. PENNEY says: 


“God implanted in man many noble 
attributes. One of these is interest— 
in his fellow man. So local news can 

be the most interesting, most enter- 
taining and most comforting of all.” 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, INC, NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW. YORK + DETROIT - CHICAGO - BOSTON «+ SYRACUSE + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
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SYMONDS’ SPREADOUT 


In aN iINDustrY which in the past 
has produced spectacular promoters, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission chief Gar- 
diner Symonds has a reputation for 
shrewdness. And among these same ex- 
pansion-minded natural gassers, TC’s 
growth has become a standard. 

Last month Symonds signed up for 
another stack of assets. But the shrewd- 
ness of the deal is still a moot question. 

The agreement is with Barber Qj 
and other large stockholders of Ameri- 
can Republics. Contingent on selling 
1,000,000 new shares of TG stock, Sy- 
monds plans to buy 25% of American 
Republic for $65 a share. Symonds will 
offer the same price for publicly held 
stock as he has agreed to pay Barber, 
owner of 33% of AR’s shares. 

Object of the purchase is to merge 
$38 million AR with $25 million Ten- 
nessee Production, TG’s 49%-owned 
production affiliate. In 1951, TP bought 
Sterling Oil and Gas Co., in 1952 York 
and Harper, Inc. And to strengthen 
TP’s capitalization, last year Symonds 
also sold 1,400,000 shares of TP’s 
stock to the public. 

The proposed merger with American 
Republics is only one more step in the 
direction of a broader base, both from 
size and production standpoints, But 
for $65 a share TP receives only $40.33 
worth of crude reserves and $4.58 
worth of natural gas. If American Re- 
public’s book value of $21.21 is thrown 
in (which would involve some dupli- 
cation), the total value is still only 
$66.07. Most oil companies sell at a 
sharp discount from this figure, often 
over 50%. And AR’s leased acreage is 
only of average size for the industry, 
while the company’s crude production 
of 4,700,000 barrels last year was 50% 
smaller than the output of comparably 
sized Texas Pacific Coal and Oil. 

Unless Symonds has some hidden 
angles, he is paying a full price for 
his latest spree. His treasurer Cecil C. 
Johnson would only comment that “we 
bargained at arms length and thought 
it a fair price.” 

It may be pure coincidence, but AR’s 
main outlet for residue gas is Symonds 
long-time antagonist Texas Easter; 
and TG has just challenged TE before 
the FPC to prove its long-term gas sup- 
ply. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Relaxed Massage 


New motorized Barwa comes equip- 
ped with a three-speed vibrator motor 
that plugs into any light socket. The 


~ 
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vibrating motion relaxes tired nerves 
and muscles. Two-position chair per- 
mits sitting upright with feet out- 
stretched or leaning back with feet 
elevated (Albin of California, 1401 W. 
Eighth St., Los Angeles 17, Calif.). 


Mix-Pail 


A ten-quart pail which the maker 
claims is the first to have markings 


stamped permanently on the inside sur- 
face. Made of steel hand dipped in 
tust-resistant alloyed zinc (Wheeling 
Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va.). 


Tripod Tee 


A tough golf tee made of plastic that 
stands firmly on three legs. Tee bounces 
away unharmed after the stroke and 


is vividly colored for easy spotting. 
Manufacturer claims it is practically in- 
destructible by clubs, but not hard 
€nough to damage mower blades (Pee 
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Gee Tee, 1570 Northwestern Bank 
Bldg,. Minneapolis, Minn.). 


Fire-Pak Grill 


Comes complete with a fuel sack 
that includes briquets with hickory 
kindling, and an extra heavy duty alu- 


minum foil trough to hold the fuel. 
Fuel is placed on trough and ignited— 
bag and all. The grille is made of steel 
and may be used again and again 
(Anna-Christine, 1746 East 55th St., 
Chicago 15, Ill.). 


Autopak 


Made of transparent plastic for clear 
visibility, with bound edges for long 
wear. A wood dowel across the top 


gives firm support. The large wire hook 
may be shaped to fit any seat back. 
There are eight pockets, from atlas 
size to pencil size (House of Ideas, 
{acine, Wis.). 


Strictly for the Birds 


Bath tray is 15%” wide and finished 
in baked palm-green enamel. Finial is 
chrome plated to prevent rusting. 
Aluminum handle ‘is machined to fit 
over %” iron water pipe (H. B. Cowap, 


2423 Ridgeway Ave., Evanston, Ill.). 
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YOU CAN STRIKE 
COFFEE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores, gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells Kwik-Kafé Coffee 











and supplies. 


Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
which tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Key territories still available 
for franchise include Kansas 
City, Albany, Youngstown. 
Write for full details. 




















Cut Climbing Costs 


where they are most vulnerable—in 
Materials Handling. Fork lift trucks, 
gas and electric—powered hand 
trucks-—industrial towing tractors 
produced by 


EQUIPMENT 


are paying for themselves in record 
time—for leading companies in 
every industry. Write for literature. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORKe 
LIFT TRUCKS—’’OWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 








Ff Ff Fnran eae SllCUDD 











App UP all the advantages which are yours 
when you locate your plant or your branch plant in 
New Jersey, Crossroads of the East. 


Start off with the major markets of New York 
and Philadelphia, where consumer goods are pur- 
chased in world-record-breaking figures. Add the 
excellent transportation facilities in New Jersey, by 
rail, by air and by truck. Include the large pool of 
labor with the kind of skills needed in your business. 
Add the easy accessibility of many different compo- 
nent parts which are made in New Jersey. Don’t 
forget the advantages of all the fine research centers 
which can serve you at the Crossroads. And then add 
the particularly important fact that industry succeeds 
in New Jersey. 


Add it up, together with all the plus advantages 
which New Jersey offers industry, and the sum total 
of your figuring will show you why you should select 
your plant site at the Crossroads of the East. 







Write for your copy of “An Industrialist’s 
View of the Crossroads of the East.” Write 
Box D, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, 72 Park Place, Newark, N. J 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
wt. 





188. THe WorKER AND His Heat: 
Outlines mutual advantages for employer 
and employee of in-plant health programs 
and medical facilities. Points out need for 
health programs is particularly acute in 
small plants (8 pages). 


189. WHERE TO Borrow Money: Handy 
guide for making small personal loans. In- 
terest rates and pitfalls are discussed. 
Covers the places where you may borrow 
your money, what the loan will cost you, 
and your possibility of being a “bad” risk 
(6 pages). 


190. DivipENDS FOR MORE THAN A 
Decapve: An American Stock Exchange 
booklet which lists 334 common stock 
issues traded on that exchange that have 
paid dividends for ten or more consecutive 
years (15 pages). 


191. THe Case For INCREASED HiIcH- 
WAY AND Parkinc Capacity: A study by 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion setting forth the dangerous inade- 
quacy of our highways and parking facil- 
ties and suggesting remedies (21 pages). 


192. UNDERSTANDING CapiTaL GalN 
DistripuTions: Clarifies capital gain dis- 
tributions, the reason for them and the 
effect of the receipt of such distributions 
by shareholders (16 pages). 


198. “THe True Securrry”: Gives the 
views of du Pont VP William H. Ward on 
the problem of security posed by big 
government. Economic security comes 
from the production of wealth—from our 
system of industrial production. Business 
has done little to counteract the attacks 
upon it by politicians and labor leaders. 
One company’s action is set forth here to 
bring better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the American business system t0 
its employees (15 pages). 


194. THe SecRETs oF AMERICAN CAPI- 
TALISM: An explanation of the sources of 
strength of American capitalism and the 
reasons for the exceptional American eco 
nomic progress. Speech given by Philip 
Cortney before the Society of Civil En- 
gineers of France (16 pages). 


195. Curistran Principtes 1x Bust 
NEss. THE JoB AHEAD. RESPONSIBILITY: 
THE AMERICAN Way: Three speeches 
J. C. Penney, Chairman of the Board of 
the J. C. Penney Company, which explain 
his philosophy of life. Extending the 
Christian beliefs to business and na 
action is the thesis of these talks (44 
pages). 
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THE FORBES INDEX 






five factors: 


tural employment). 

weekly hours in manufacture) 
store sales) 

141 key centers) 


(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


revision.* 


FORECAST 

















Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


1951 1952 





by B. C. FORBES 


Wall Street’s antics shortsighted 


Peace rumors recently precipitated 
near-panic in the stock market. In one 
week the average price of industrial 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change plummeted 7 points; in two 
weeks the total slumped 13 points. 

Such hysterical behaviour is crassly 
near-sighted. Peace never is destruc- 
tive. War is—nothing but. No genuine, 
permanent prosperity ever was founded 
on the annihilation of millions and bil- 
lions of property accompanying war. 

“War babies,” fantastically inflated 
by hostilities, naturally experience de- 
fation when shooting ends. But to be- 
come panicky over prospect of peace 
in Korea is irrational. America, Europe, 
the whol world, need peace beyond 
anything «Ise under the sun. 

Being in investor—to say nothing 
of being 2 normal mortal—I ardently 
desire ces..tion of warfare everywhere. 
With rare exceptions, America’s indus- 
trial and ther enterprises stand to ben- 
efit from scturn to peacetime pursuits. 
Drastic rciuction of our multi-million- 


dollar armament expenditures—they are 
budgeted at $57,000,000,000—this year 
would pave the way for substantial 
reduction in taxes, would militate 
against further enfeebling inflation, 
would divert myriads of taxpayer-sup- 
ported Federal employees to gainful 
employment, would increase the pro- 
duction of all the things which en- 
hance our standards of living. 

Not only the United States but the 
whole world would reap benefits of 
peacetime, and in due course billions 
of dollars, pounds, francs, lira, and 
other national currencies could be saved 
by a reduction in today’s feverish out- 
put of the enginery of war. This would 
release countless sums not only for the 
farflung objectives of America’s Point 
Four program, but would enable most 
lands to address themselves to improv- 
ing the lot of their own people. 

I am convinced that on sober second 
thought investors will not frenziedly 
throw securities overboard at panic 
prices if, as and when world peace 


becomes more definitely a certainty. 


Newspaper Publishers Optimistic 


Newspaper publishers from every 
State, who recently gathered in New 
York City for the annual convention 
of their Association, expressed, on the 
whole, optimism over our economic out- 
look for the whole of the current year. 
(Incidentally, they voiced the same 
skepticism most of us feel regarding 
the sincerity of Russia’s peace protesta- 
tions, according to comprehensive in- 
terviews in the New York Herald Trib- 
une.) 

America’s long-range prospects—pro- 
vided, always, no third World War 
erupts—cannot but be interpreted as 
encouraging under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

As already pointed out, ending of 
hostilities would lead in time to enor- 
mous Federal savings in our gigantic 
armament expenditures, would lead to 
curtailment in our billion-dollar aid to 
our sister free nations, would lead to 
the accumulation and appropriation of 
vast amounts for the further strength- 
ening of our national economy. 

My advice to Wall Streeters, to in- 
vestors—even to speculators—still is: 
“Don’t sell America short.” 








‘vemmennenerpenn nn: 
: Ki 
imal figives for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
, March.’52. = April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. ’53 
, Production oo... 118.9 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 
Homovment et Ree 2 105.6 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 
| Saleg UU ccrttteseees 101.8 99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 
Bank Debi n++heneeaine 98.7 97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 
MD stanmeeecee 118.8 = 1283 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 
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Yes, we can help 


. .. with current facts on nearly 
any stock you may want to buy 
or sell... 

With a complete review of all 
your holdings, a seasoned opinion 
on just how they look to us... 

Or with a sensible investment 
program drawn up to meet any 
specific sum—and your particular 
objectives. 

Our charge for such help? 

Nothing. 

It’s yours for the asking— 
whether you’re a customer, or not. 

Where do you write? Just ad- 
dress— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-3 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 



























































INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Utilities for long-term investment 


I THINK it would be a mistake to get 
too bearish on all stocks at this time, 
even though there are some groups, 
such as the oils, rubbers, metals, etc., 
that appear to be headed lower. Actu- 
ally, many stocks have already experi- 
enced severe declines, such as Celanese, 
from 58 to 27; National Distillers, 37 
to 19; Macy, 65 to 23; Abbott Lab., 
65 to 41; J. I. Case, 39 to 19; Masonite, 
87 to 21, etc., which are very probably 
now near bottom. There are also others 
that are currently “bucking the mar- 
ket,” such as Crane, Safeway Stores, 
Armstrong Cork, Montgomery Ward, 
Reynolds Tobacco, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric, Western Auto Supply, Lone Star 
Cement, Combustion Engineering, etc., 
which augurs well for their future. 
Because of this divergency that has 
existed in the movement of stocks dur- 
ing the last year, it is unlikely that the 
market as a whole is headed for a de- 
cline of the proportion of the 1937 and 
1946 breaks. The total volume of busi- 
ness for most companies this year 
should compare favorably with last 
year, and earnings should hold up well, 


although they are likely to be slightly 
lower than last year. 

I still believe that the excess profits 
tax will be permitted to expire on June 
30. There is also an excellent chance 
that taxes on individual income wil] be 
reduced at the same time. I also believe 
there is a reasonable chance of modi- 
fication of the capital gains tax, and 
perhaps something done toward remov- 
ing the double-taxation of dividends, 
These last two might not occur until 
next year. 

The effect of advancing money rates 
has been reflected in the decline of 
bonds and preferred stocks, many of 
which are now at attractive levels for 
income purposes. In the near future | 
will present a list of such preferred 
stocks. 

In my opinion, the price level of 
commodity futures will not decline 
seriously from present levels. 

I certainly hope that an honest-to- 
goodness peace can be agreed upon this 
time. Anything short of it, I believe, 
would only result in more of the same 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 





ATTRACTIVE UTILITY STOCKS 








Recent Annual Dividend Earnings 
: Price Dividend Yield Per Share 
EATON & HOWARD American Gas & Elec. ........... \i\s 4.8% $2.83 
enn EE a eee 52 2.80 5.4 3.30 
BALANCED FUND Centvel & South West ........... 21 1.00 4.8 1.60 
eet Cincinnati Gas & Elec. ........... 40 2.00 5.0 2.80 
EATON & HOWARD Cleveland Elec. Illum. ........... 51 2.60 5:1 8.45 
STOCK FUND Commonwealth Edison ........... 34 1,80 5.3 2.95 
. Cons. Edison of N. Y. .......... 38 2.20 5.8 2.63 
Prospectuses available from Cons. Gas & Elec, Balt. .......... 27 1.40 5.2‘ 1.79 
Investment Dealers or Consumers Power ............... 37 2.00 5.4 2.65 
—~2 ee 25 1.40 5.6 1.79 
K : nee ee ae 33 1.50 4.5 2.51 
a Florida Power & Light ........... 36 1.60° 44 2.72 
EATON & BevAaS General Public Utilities .......... 27 1.45 5.4 2.17 
eee Middle South Utilities ............ 26 1.40° 5.4 2.08 
24 Federal Street New England Electric ........... 14 0.90 6.4 1.28 
BOSTON ‘ 
i] | N. Y. State Elec. & Gas .......... 34 1.90 5.6 2.38 
= ' | Niagara Mohawk ................ 27 1.60 5.9 1.92 
- Northern Ind. Pub. Serv. ......... 27 1.52 5.6 2.38 
Northern States Power ........... 14 0.70 5.0 1.04 
INVESTMENT CO EE, onc occncencascscces 38 2.20 5.8 2.97 
Pacific Gas & Electric ........... 37 2.00* 5.4 2.52 
OF AMERICA Penna. Power & Light ........... 34 1.60° 4.7 2.45 
Stock Purchase Warrants Philadelphia Electric ............. 31 1.50° 48 7 
. . i i 6.1 
Each warrant is a perpetual right Public Service Elec. & Gas........ 26 1.60 
to buy 5.485 shares rages PPE OR Si ese vc wessewens 37 2.00 5.4 3.31 
Stock at $20.9664 per share. 
Common Stock has a liquidating Southern Company .............. 15 0.80 5.3 : - 
value of about $11.80 per share. DE SEED Ss ccpnsccceccgeses 46 1.88 4.1 73 
Bought—Sold—Quoted Virginia Elec. & Power .......... 25 1.40 5.6 a 
West P Pe oe 85 2.20* 6.3 
B. S. LICHTENSTEIN & Co. Wisconsin 1 Elec. eal ica ieee 27 1.40 5.2 2.77 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 *I believe this will be increased in time. 
"38 Forbes 
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YES—FORTUNES SHOULD BE MADE 

; 

IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 

: The experience of half a century has see in certain low price stocks, they need 

, enabled us to work out what we believe instruction to protect them from the 

d is a scientific formula for fortune build- dangers of ill advised speculation. 

: ing. Success over many years has proved GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 
that knowing what to buy and when to . 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more One of the most prevalent fallacies 

; constructive to know the time to sell to the that distorts the judgment of the average 

’ false optimists and the time to buy from investor is the idea he can buy at any 

| the misguided pessimists, than it is to “liek 3 ms sag ry h profit. He jo 
Know maxket thessics. slight knowledge of the economic and - 

Y peer epee oy vay investment cycles. He knows next to 

" cars Of Consp hme 1 nothing about growth values. He does not 

f na apts ys 1 ily oye yas" wid realize the great number of stocks listed 

a GTS pee fn = why ween F that are in a natural stagnation. He 

investors write irom many parts 0 does not know how few are impulsed by 

7 America to get the “Stock Market Ap- natural advantages 

: a - " 

I praisements” we formerly syndicated na- eis agai 
tionally on financial pages under the Thinking realistically, we must agree 

d heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” that fortunes are built from small funds 

Our newspaper followers realized that core Savrcan Sennen. Speranneng, wet 
if when and what to buy and sell is about through diversification. A few poor selec- 

e all one needs to know about the stock tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so pone apeetey increased when 7 — 
anxious to keep in contact with our doubl . di rina epee 1 id = 

>: eeenaatieey PF 4 oubled in price at seventy and sold to 

is This d df ae buy an oil stock near seven that went 
phis Cemand irom everywhere ior our through 21. A recent discovery at six has 

e, reliable guidance on when and what to already advanced to twelve and still has 

ne buy forced us te publish our comments W. H. ROYSTONE great growth prospects. Our research should 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. INVESTMENT ANALYST produce even greater fortune-building re- 

_To buy and hold long-term growth Whe, trem Cuetins Qeae seem jaiting Sateen sults from issues we are now recom- 

- astionn nave hoe public recognizes the, most far-seeing jgeonomte guide "for the mending. 
their potential values largely eliminates re,” sent free to his personal clients Pie 
i. hemeedi of ‘quauiian Ta iettne his ‘‘27 Safety Rules” for investors and traders. Php mb yt vic et: 

; : k - , y 

e feet jaa Ml rn jaa Nisceeam g denn, ace psycho- yr fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 

y Industry formula, toad ual h I d. th tanlew of 7 
a on bled d he diff en ae cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
e enabled to detect the difference between distribution <2. thei Sell Seink h 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. (We : ee ee ent dace 
advised buying for a Republican victory late last October.) Read what the Press Service that 
You see, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- syndicated our “Comments” said: 
rently, we are examining certain low priced special growth . : 
situations to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- “What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
building potentials for immediate enhancement. We are amazed Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low priced stocks. “One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors “Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our Wall Street technicians.” 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. W. ly beli h : d i det te 
Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our econom BR ca pees can arhtggan Padar me <p wana wg 
ie ak 7 ae ur ect Y investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
at puts too many seasoned” investments under shrinkage rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
nee ae so have poor growth values. Investors should not tynities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
| growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
| =r — funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 
= - ; _s 
Becud records” we select growth values in their infancy. 4p HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 
ying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 
i dt . . ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
. failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the WOULD FILL VOLUMES 
fabulois growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
) are jist as great today, especially in certain low priced growth our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
} stocks that should double in price many times. place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
L _ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
investors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 
3 one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
d values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
B t would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
8 of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
1 There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W. H. 
ating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 10, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
of growth potentials. While we await opportunities, like we now 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
ew 
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Attach $1 to this ad and mail 
For awhole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 


Buy, Hold and Switch 
Recommendations on 
53 Closely Watched Stocks 


® Without additional cost you will 
also get data on share earnings 1951-52, 
indicated dividends, current per cent 
yield, Standard & Poor’s market policy 
and advice on recommended invest- 
ment cash reserve. 


2 Included in the closely watched 
stocks, you will find 11 sound issues for 
appreciation ; 7 low-priced stocks (priced 
below $20.) for high percentage gains; 
16 for appreciation combined with 
worthwhile income and 19 for income, 
most of which have long, unbroken 
dividend records. 


Tear out and mail this ad with your 
name and address and $1 and we will 
send you Standard & Poor’s Buy, 
Hold and Switch Recommendations 
on 53 closely watched stocks for the 
next month together with earnings, 
yield, dividend data and your market 
policy. Offer open to new readers of 
this survey only. 


POOR’S 


Investment Advisory Survey 
Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
(Established 1860) 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


A624-172 
— 








WANTED —$4.50 


From alert investor to keep “in the know” on 
over-the-counter securities market, largest and 
fastest growing in U.S. Invest only $4.50 to 
receive full year subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with indispensable 
investment information. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details on new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Initial 
Public Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique Free Litera- 
ture Service to bring you top-flight broker reports 
on special situations. 


Please send your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 20, Jenkintown, Pa. 














COMMONWEALTH 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained from 
Investment Dealers or Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, California. 


Please send prospectus 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





Action of the market over the last 
month has provided another interesting 
example of a technical indication forc- 
ing a reversal in the trading position of 
the CBM accounts. The primary reason 
for this reversal was that the market 
had just staged a double climax de- 
cline. A double climax results when 
two temporary selling climax indica- 
tions, as measured by breadth, occur 
close together, with the first climax 
failing to produce a normal technical 
rally before the onslaught of the sec- 
ond climax. 

This explanation may sound com- 
plicated but in reality a double climax 
is a very simple, definite performance 
by the market. Since 1938 there have 
been 14 previous examples of this type 
of decline. 

From the viewpoint of practical trad- 
ing operations, the important fact about 
the 14 double climax indications since 
1988 is that without exception the in- 
dustrial average has shown a cancella- 
tion of at least two-thirds of the amount 
it lost on each of the preceding de- 
clines. This 100 per cent type of tech- 
nical probability is the kind that I like 
to follow on a completely mechanical 
basis in order to eliminate the uncer- 
tain factor of human judgment from 
the admittedly difficult problem of tim- 
ing short-term trading turns. 

The experience of 15 years in the 
regulated market with various types of 
climax indications and price-breadth re- 
lationships is gradually building up sev- 
eral series of probabilities which have 
proved extremely helpful in the auto- 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical indications 


matic timing of short-term turning 
points. There are no fancy statistical 
or mathematical methods used in com- 
piling these series of probabilities. 
have been gradually accumulated as 4 
result of watching the market stage a 
relatively limited number of technical 
formations and then noting what kind 
of action followed these formations, 
As indicated above, following the 
double climax formation the market has 
always recovered enough to permit the 
industrial average to cancel two-thirds 
of its decline. In the present case this 
means that the average should get back 
to 285 and that prior to reaching this 
objective it should not penetrate the 
April low by more than a point or two. 
The end of the minor investment stam- 
pede that followed the election gave 
an automatic selling indication around 
287 in the average on January 21, The 
appearance of the first double climax 
indication since October, 1951 made it 
mandatory to reverse the February- 
March short-term trading policy. 
Once a short-term buying position 
has definitely been taken the most im- 
portant problem becomes when to sell. 
In the present situation the question of 
when to sell presents some difficulties. 
This is because the past performance 
record shows that the chances are ex- 
actly 50-50 that the rally will run into 
trouble around the minimum technical 
objective. However, there have been 
just as many instances where the re 
covery continued until ultimately it 
reached an amount that was from 50 
per cent to nearly 300 per cent greater 
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than the original minimum expectation. 
I bring up this question because the 
odds are even that achievement of the 
minimum technical objective will re- 
sult in short-term selling advice. This 
certainly will be the case if there is the 
slightest doubt regarding the ability of 
the market to continue the recovery. 
There is a possibility, however, that 
the market may launch a minor invest- 
ment stampede or show other technical 
indications that will justify the holding 
of trading commitments well beyond 
the minimum technical objective of the 
285 level. This possibility is an impor- 
tant speculative factor that justifies 
buying on double climax indications. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


type of uncertainties and war on the 
nerves that has existed since June, 
1950, when the present conflict began. 
Peace would be especially bullish for 
the long term. 

For conservative investors, I still be- 
lieve that utilities offer the best oppor- 
tunity for steady income, safety, and 
moderate appreciation over a period of 
time. I am listing on p. 38 some of the 
larger utility companies which appear 
attractive for long-pull investment, of 
which my favorites include Boston 
Edison, Cincinnati Gas & Elec., Florida 
Power & Light, Middle South Utilities, 
New York State Electric & Gas, Ni- 
agara Mohawk, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric, Pennsylvania Power and Light, 
Philadelphia Electric, Public Service 
Electric & Gas, and West Penn Electric. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be send to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 


William P. Worthington, elected 
president of the Home Life Insurance 
Co., succeeding William M. Cameron, 
who becomes chairman. 

Glenn W. Clark, president of Cities 
Service Gas Co., and George H. Hill, 
Jt., vice-president of Cities Service 
Petroleum, Inc., have been elected di- 
rectors of Cities Service Company. 

Herman E. Goodman, elected chair- 
man of the board, and Malcolm G. 
—y seotie president, of Robbins 
Mills, Inc. 

James M. Elliott, elected president 
Of Alexander Smith, Inc. 

; Perry MM. Shoemaker, president of 
© Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 

€m Railroad, elected a director of Na- 

tional Biscuit Co. 

ome S. Rockefeller, president of 
€ National City Bank of New York, 


| a 
Won a director of Pan American 


td Airways, 
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again. 


(such as Tri-Continental). 


at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 


the warrants were selling on the 
R.K.O. to sell above $15, where 
the picture changed in 4 years! 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


field and from a host of average 
information. 


gave the right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share any time up to 1947. 
In 1942 R.K.O. common was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, 


to $28 and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities 


It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. 
panied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current opportunities 


Cie ORR RMSMee  \‘ae me 


GD Khet LA Uevrant ? ¥ 


In the first place, why should you care? 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
For example, in the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atlas Corp., 
Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, showed $500 
investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 

What is a warrant? <A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 
1 year, 5 years, 10 years or with no time limit at all, some warrants being perpetual 
To see how such warrants can become very valuable, look 


Well, warrants have shown far greater 


R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which 


N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected 
the warrants would begin to have actual value. How 
As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced 


Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 
When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 
investment went to $5,625. When R.K.O. warrants went 
from 6% cents to $13, the same $500 investment went 
to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as fast 
as the common! ‘ 


What about warrants in this market—today? There 
are many long-term and perpetual warrants from past 
years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, par- 
ticularly in Canada where speculative oil and base metal 
companies have issued warrants. 

Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what 
warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of 
this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. 
you are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of: 


By Sidney Fried 


investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its 
It is accom- 





in warrants in today’s oc 
market, listing more 

than 50 low-price war- ‘ 00.00. 
rants, many _ selling 220 Fif 
under 50¢. For your 
copy, fill in the cou- 
pon, attach $2, and 
mail immediately. Or 
you may send for free 
descriptive folder. 
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Attached is $2. 
of Common Stock Warants,” 


STREET 


CPE LT LES {Tf ft fees 7 fF) 


ASSOCIATES F-5 ! 


th Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 

Please send me “The Speculative Merits 
by Sidney Fried, together with 
Supplement. 
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WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
AND 
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FREE 


517 Northwestern Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, 
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Specific buy, sell 





HE" SHORT TURN” 


Trade with the trend—catch 


per month. You will get ac- 

We specialize on wheat. 
or wait 
advices sent by collect wire. 
Monthly subscription only $10. 


Short Turn 


WIRE TRADING SERVICE 


ASK 


BABSON’S 


FOR 


Stock Check 
NEW, friendlier attitude in Wash- 


4 ington toward business increases 
confidence. 

But some companies will be hurt by 
the new Administration’s policies. You 
must decide what securities to HOLD 
and which should be SWITCHED. 
. warning now may save you future 
losses 
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moves. 
ethod 
trades. 
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FREE — Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


Send usa listof seven stocks you own 





or intend to buy. We will tell you 
promptly if Babson clients have been 
advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 








MARKET FORECAST 





Send for FREE report F-104 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 


Larchmont, New York 


4] 


We will also send, on request, the 
names of 50 common stocks currently 
on Babson’s list of 400 active stocks 
which should be switched into more 
desirable issues. 

This information is FREE. ACT 
NOW to get your — 

(1) Babson’s 7-stock check. 
(2) 50 Stocks to Switch. 
Write today to Dept. F-126 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
el 














MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Attempting to appraise the unknown 


STOCK PRICES are attempting to adjust 
to a new economic, political and inter- 
national environment. It would be 
simpler if investors could know just 
what this new environment is. 
Certainly it is “different.” It is “dif- 


have followed the death of Stalin; be- 
cause of a new Administration at 
Washington; because of the trend in 
interest rates; because business has 
been so good that it hardly can be 
better; because abundance has begun 





ferent” because of the events which to replace shortages; because of the 





VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


WHAT PRICE OIL STOCKS? 


hy wena OIL is now trickling into the free world market at prices 50% below 
those charged. by American companies. The trickle may become a stream of 
appreciable significance within the year. Will the United States Government raise 
the tariff on oil, thus keeping the price higher to the consumer, or will it adhere to 
a free trade policy and permit the import of oil to increase? The industry finds its 
inventories growing, its prices softening and its profits falling. 

The Value Line Survey analyzes these developments and reduces their effects to 
terms of per share earning power. The Value Line submits specific recommenda- 
tions on 32 leading oil stocks and the graphic evidence of their future normal price 
expectancies as well. 

The Value Line Ratings also reveal that the Paper stocks, although adequately 
discounting the moderately higher earnings and dividends in sight this year, offer 
interesting appreciation prospects by the mid-Fifties. 


Tat! 








SPECIAL: This 48-page edition will be sent to you at once at no extra charge 
with this special introductory offer. It covers 42 Petroleum and Paper Industry 
stocks, bringing you specific estimates on a per share basis of (1) what the earn- 
ings and dividends are likely to be for 1953, and on average, in the post-excess- 
profits-tax years 1954-56; (2) the extent to which the prices of these stocks 
already discount or fail to discount this year's estimated earnings and dividends. 
Among the stocks covered in this edition are: 
Amerada Petro- Ohio Oil Standard Oil (ind.) 
leum Phillips Petroleum Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Ashland Oil Plymouth Oil Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Atlantic Refining Sinclair Oil Sunray Oil 
Continental Oil Socony-Vacuum Tide Water Asso- 
Gulf Oil Standard Oil ciated 
Lion Oil (Calif.) Texas Company 


Crown Zellerbach 
International Paper 
Kimberly-Clark 
Mead Corp. 

St. Regis Paper 
Union Bag & Paper 





Also See All Value Line “Especially Recommended”’—“Buy Hold” — 


“May Be Held’”’—‘“Switch” Recommendations on 561 Major Stocks 


This special offer will also bring you, at no 
extra charge, the compiete summary of the 
Value Line’s specific recommendations on all 
561 leading common stocks supervised by this 
service the year ’round. It brings you not only 
the Value Line’s estimates of 1953 earnings, 
dividends and price expectancies, but also first 
estimates of what earnings and dividends are 


likely to be, on average, in the post-excess- 
profits-tax years 1954-56 and the capital appre- 
ciation expectancy for each stock based on 
these more distant estimates. It may prove 
profitable to you to check your list of stock 
holdings against this Summary now to deter- 
mine what action to take. 











SPECIAL $5.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


New subscribers only. Receive 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports covering 177 
stocks in 14 industries, a Special Situations Recommendation, a Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual Sub. $120.) 
Plus the 48-Page Petroleum and Paper Stock Issue and Summary of 
Recommendations on 561 Major Stocks at no extra charge 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-7 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO.., INC. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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reversed price trend in commodities; 
and because of a probable reduction 
in taxes. 

There is a jumble of interacting and 
conflicting factors, all hard to meas- 
ure, and for which there is no least 
common demoninator. 

The Eisenhower program for an ac- 
commodation with Russia may be ac- 
cepted or spurned. That the FRB In- 
dex of Production, lately about 241, 
is about to decline is self-evident; but 
it makes a lot of difference whether 
the decline stops at 210 or 190. In- 
terest rates have been rising, but the 
new U. S. Treasury 34% bond issue 
easily could prove to be the beginning 
of a temporary reversal in trend of 
money costs. 

Corporation earnings in the second 
half year, in most cases, will be lower 
than in the first half; but the stock 
market persistently has refused to give 
more than a scant appraisal to ex- 
cellent recent profits, so it has less to 
deflate. The end of the EPT (which 
now seems reasonably assured) means 
quite a cushion for any drop in eam- 
ings over the near term. Dividends 
are conservative in most cases, and 
probably would come down more slow- 
ly than earnings. No one knows how 
much armament expenditures can be 
reduced, or will be reduced. Most peo- 
ple seem to assume that a deflation 
in the armament budget is bearish, but 
fundamentally it is better for every- 
one if the economy produces for con- 
sumption rather than for destruction. 

The new Administration is sound- 
money conscious, but at the same time 
assertively committed to a “full em- 
ployment” policy. If business begins 
to slide, will the people who manage 
money be bold enough (and elas- 
tic enough in their thinking) to do 
the things which could prevent a spi- 
raling of deterioration? 

These are the things that are bother- 
ing the stock market’s subconscious 
mind. There is no complete answer yet, 
and won't be for some time. So it 
vestors flounder, unable to appraise the 
outlook. ne 

There is one “bad” thing about tt 
all. That is the absence of incentive 
to feel that business will be better 
and earnings will be higher over the 
near term. Things are “too good” right 
now to permit that. 

There is one “good” thing about it 
Everyone seems aware of the dat 
gers. If we should have a business Ie 
cession now, it would be the best ad: 
vertised and least unexpected one © 
American economic history. Major ec 
nomic troubles usually come as a 
in the night, not when everyone breath- 
lessly awaits them. 

When a stock market commentato! 
finds the environment too mixed 
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STANDARD OIL onv1anay 


and Subsidiaries 


Report record sales and income... 
Financial position strengthened further 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and its subsidiary companies 
strengthened their financial position during 1952. Current assets 
were 3.01 times current liabilities at the end of 1952, as compared 
with 2.37 to 1 a year before. Our sales trend continued upward— 
despite the handicap of refinery and steel strikes—with 2 per cent 
more products (in volume) being sold. Largely as a result of this 
record volume of sales, our total income reached a new high— 
$1,617,000,000...3.7 per cent more than in 1951. We produced 2 
per cent more crude oil and natural gas liquids than in 1951. But 
with all these gains, our net earnings were down. One reason was 
the strike in seven of our refineries last spring. The steel strike also 
resulted in a loss of sales to our customers in the steel and related 
industries. Even more important, we were caught between rising 
costs and inflexible price ceilings on crude and products. 


SALES IN 1952 TOTALED $1,550,000,000 compared with $1,499,000,- 
000 in 1951, highest previous year. For the third straight year, 
record sales were made, both in total volume and in dollar value. 
Prices averaged slightly lower than in 1951 although labor and 
other costs rose generally. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1952 WERE $119,980,000 or $7.81 per share. 
This compares with $148,700,000 or $9.71 per share in 1951 and 
$123,580,000 or $8.09 per share in 1950. Our tax bill for 1952 was 
$92,677,000, equal to $6.03 per share. In addition, we collected 
taxes on gasoline and other petroleum products, amounting to 
$237,000,000, for governmental agencies. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES increased sharply to $204,300,000 despite 


the steel shortage which slowed some of our drilling and construc- 
tion. In 1951, $183,100,000 went for this purpose. Our major capital 
expenditures in 1952 were for developing new crude production, 
increased refining capacity, new pipelines, and improved marketing 
facilities. Further expansion in operations will be needed to meet 
a continuing increase in demand for products. In 1953 our capital 
expenditures are expected to be somewhat higher. 


CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES in the amount of $139,000,000 were sold 
in 1952 to retire more than $80,000,000 in bank loans, to finance 
future expansion and to provide increased working capital. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1952 were $1,964,000,000 compared 
with $1,801,000,000 for 1951, and have more than doubled since 
1945. This was largely due to the investment of more than a billion 
and a quarter dollars since January 1, 1946, in expanded facilities 
for production, manufacturing, transportation and marketing. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1952 numbered 51,440, an increase of 
1,700 over 1951. The only serious work stoppage in our 63-year 
history took place in 1952 as part of an over-all pattern of oil 
industry strikes. During the year, benefits to employees were 
increased, without increasing the over-all cost to the employees. 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS was 117,600 at the end of 1952. The 
largest amount of our stock any one person owns is less than 1% 
of the total; the largest amount any institution owns is less than 
4%. Dividends were paid in 1952 for the 59th consecutive year. As 
in the past, this year’s reinvestment of profits has increased the 
stockholders’ equity—to $88.33 per share on Dec. 31. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
and Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business for the Years 1952 and 1951 


1952 1951 


Sales and operating revenues $1,592,122,143 $1,539,119,806 
Dividends, interest, and other income 24,772,976 19,927,173 


Total income $1,616,895,119 $1,559,046,979 








DEDUCT: 


Materials used, salaries and wages, operating 
and general expenses other than those 
shown below $1,294,419,369 $1,180,806,361 
Depreciation, depletion, and amortization of 
properties— 
Depreciation 58,031,915 51,122,254 
Depletion, amortization of drilling and 
development costs, and loss on retire- 
ments and abandonments 37,702,958 35,849,657 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 52,551,000 91,703,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 
to $236,814,801 in 1952 and $205,883,- 
340 in 1951 collected from customers for 
government agencies) 40,125,708 38,731,649 
Interest expense 8,671,862 6,102,700 
inority stockholders’ interest in net 
earnings of subsidiaries 5,410,869 6,034,002 


Total deductions $1,496,913,681 $1,410,349,623 
Net earnings $ 119,981,438 $ 148,697,356 
Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) — 


Regular dividends paid wholly in cash— 
$2.50 per share in 1952 and $2.25 in 











$ 38,368,232 $ 34,436,449 
t id in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
— 278,246 shares in 1952 and 339,160 
shares in 1951 at average peep | 
value—together with equalizing cas 
Rayments in lieu of fractional shares. 
Viarket values on dates of distribu- 
tion were equivalent to $1.5187 in 1952 
and $1.7037 in 1951 per share on 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
stock 8,502,709 10,563,892 
Total dividends paid $ 46,870,941 $ 45,000,341 
Balance of earnings retained $ 73,110,497 $ 103,697,015 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
hess at beginning of year 773,259,988 669,562,973 
ior years’ reserve no longer required for 
Mvestment 8,462,720 _ 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at end of year $ 854,833,205 $ 773,259,988 
--. Copies of the 1952 Annual Report available on request as long as the supply 
. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois 
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THE STORY IN FIGURES 





1952 1951 1950 


FINANCIAL 


Total income $1,617,000,000 $1,559,000,000 $1,318,000,000 
Net earnings 119,980,000 148,700,000 123,580,000 
Net earnings per share. . $7.81 $9.71 $8.09 
Dividends paid $ 46,870,000 $ 45,000,000 $ 41,210,000 
Dividends paid per share $4.019* $3.954* $3.135 
Earnings retained in the 

business $ 73,110,000 $ 103,700,000 $ 82,370,000 
Capital expenditures.... $ 204,300,000 $ 183,100,000 $ 127,400,000 
Net worth, at the year 

end.» $1,357,000,000 $1,272,000,000 $1,166,000,000 
Book value per share, at 

the year end $88.33 $83.00 $76.27 


PRODUCTION 


Crude oil and natural gas 

liquids produced, net, 
97,300,000 95,210,000+ 78,180,000F 

Oil wells owned, net, at 


the year end 9,194 9,043 8,724 
Gas wells owned, net, at 


the year end. .- 1,307 1,106 945 


MANUFACTURING 


Crude oil run at refineries, 
barrels 185,300,000 187,600,000 168,700,000 
Crude running capacity, 
at year end, barrels ‘ 
569,000 548,000 499,500 


MARKETING 


Total sales in dollars.... $1.550,000,000 $1,499,000,000 $1,268,000,000 
Bulk plants operated, at 


the year end 4,539 4,528 4,521 
Retail outlets served, at 


the year end 31,040 31,130 31,020 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pipelines owned, at the 

year end, miles 16,740 16,180 15,440 
Pipeline traffic, million 

Genel miles 138,900 142,000T 129,200 
Tanker and barge traffic, 

million barrel miles. . . 97,850 99,510 102,400 


PEOPLE 


Stockholders, at the year 
117,600 116,800 96,090 


51,440 49,740 46,740 


*Including $1.519 in 1952, $1.704 in 1951, and $1.135 in 1950 as the 
market value of the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) on the respective dates of distribution. 
+Revised figures. 
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HOW THE TREND of 
BUYING vs. SELLING 
FORECASTS STOCK PRICES 


If you had 378 charts (like the one below), cover- 
ing 378 individual stocks, you would know at a 
glance whether your stocks are being bought or 
sold—in effect, you would know what the other 
investors are doing. Study both phases of the 
chart below. The vertical bars show the week's 
High and Low. The solid line shows the trend 
of buying. The dotted line shows the trend of 
selling. 





dan Feb War Apr May dune July Aug Sept Oct wov Dec 
On October 4, 1952, we called our clients’ 
attention to a nationally known rubber 
stock, then traded in the 22 area. Clearly 
an oversold situation. Chart above. 





Apr May June duly Avg Sept Oct How Dec 


On December 31, 1952, the stock had risen 


den Fed 


to 30%. An appreciation of about 40%. 
Chart above. Notice how price increase 
followed the buying line, (solid). 


It is always important that you know whether 
buying or selling is stronger in the stocks you 
own or intend to own, and it is even more 
important to know when they are oversold and 
overbought. Let us tell you more about this type 
of information, exclusive with Crawley’s. 


Send for a copy of our FREE booklet F-128 that 


may change your entire market outlook and plan- 
ning. Write today. 


CRAWLEY'S INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


Security Building, Pasadena |, California 














INDIVIDUAL 


STOCK HABITS 
5 Bull and 5 Bear Markets 


Two special compilations covering 250 
active stocks reveal the issues which con- 
sistently have been 


Fast, Slow or Erratic Movers 
Send now for complimentary copies of 
these Informative Compilations. 


RHEA, GREINER& Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















We factually measure the effect of 


BUN POWER SELLING PRESSURE 


orces controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








too complicated to read, he looks at 
his charts—not because they are an in- 
fallible guide, but because they may 
help find “supply areas” and “demand 
areas” in the well known D-J averages. 
Up to the time this is written (April 
20) prices have held in the 272-275 
area in the D-] Industrials and at the 
102-104 area in the D-J Rails. It has 
been stressed in many previous col- 
umns, however, that these are minor 
rather than major stopping places. The 
257-265 area looks much more solid 
in the Industrials; it has held on every 
decline since the middle of 1951. The 
96-97 area could mark the bottom for 
the Rails. 

The support areas just menioned do 
not have to hold, but one can be 
pretty sure that stocks won’t go down 
through them without quite a fight. Re- 
member, too, that the traditional so- 
called seasonal pattern calls for better 
markets in June and July than in May. 

After all the “teaching” which has 
been done in this column for the past 
few years, it is hoped that the reader 
will keep in mind that there is a dif- 
ference between what a stock sells for 
and what it is worth. Prices fluctuate 
much, much more than values. 

Seaboard Finance continues to im- 
press me as a high-yield issue involv- 
ing not too great risks. Total business 
in the first six months of the fiscal 
year to end September 30 was $106.3 
million against $84.3 million in the 
same period a year ago. Profits on 
the average number of common shares 
out was $1.18 a share against $1.12 
a share, in spite of the large dilution 
of the common incident to conversion 
of preferred stocks. The company now 
is beginning to finance with non-con- 
vertible preferreds, so the recent com- 
mon stock dilution eventually should be 
definitely less. It looks like earnings 
of around $2.25 a share for the fiscal 
year against a $1.80 dividend rate. 
The current return, with the stock at 
24, is Th%. 

The television industry is much less 
worried about itself than outsiders. 


speculation in air conditioning. In ad- 
dition to its regular business, York is 
making a new reverse cycle room air 
conditioner, sold by Philco, which cools 
in the summer and heats in the win- 
ter. It looks like big stuff . . . Standard 
Oil of California (pays $3 and sells 
around 54) apparently really eamed 
better than $8 a share last year, if 
the company’s interest in the undivided 
earnings of subsidiaries is included, Of 
even more importance, however, is the 
fact that the company invested $226 
million in 1952 in the property-all 
self-generated cash . . . Some shrewd 
investment counselors are adding to 
their holdings of Minneapolis-Honey.- 
well, feeling it to be an outstanding 
growth stock for the pull. 

Unless the present trend of the in- 
ternational news is reversed, with the 
outlook for peace fading, the EPT 
seems sure to be allowed to expire 
June 30, Among the companies which 
should benefit most are Bendix Avia- 
tion, Boeing Airplane, Douglas Air- 
craft, Bethlehem Steel, Du Pont, Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric, Ex-Cell-0, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, Reynolds Tobacco, 
Thompson Products, Timken Roller 
Bearing, United Aircraft and U. S. Rub- 
ber. 

Higher money rates for mortgages 
and reduced public housing expendi- 
tures are hardly nourishing food for a 
residential building boom that is no 
longer young. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Basic Rules of Order 


Handy and compact manual of pat 
liamentary procedures for use by clubs, 
committees, business groups and all 
other organizations except legislative 
bodies. Ex-Senator-author Eliot replaces 
old legalistic frills and archaic practices 
with simplified language and methods. 


Philco’s sales from all sources (home Illustrated throughout with practical 


appliances and air conditioning as well 
as electronics) were up 50% in the first 
quarter over a year ago, and Motorola’s 
sales jumped from $38.8 million in the 
first quarter of 1952 to $64.7 million 
in the first quarter of 1953. Most of 
these television shares now are lower 
than they were before last fall’s elec- 
tion. 

Everyone in the security analyst 
profession seems bearish on the auto- 
mobile outlook. So many seldom are 
right about so much . . . Chicago, Rock 
Island ¢ Pacific appears to have earned 
its $4 dividend for the full year in 
the first three months . . . I like 
York Corporation, just under 22, as a 
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examples (by Thomas H. Eliot, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 1952, 
$2). 


Comparative Economic Systems 


Text for university courses in com 
parative economic systems. Emphasis 
on overlapping and similarities rather 
than on cleavages and contrasts 
tween existing economic systems. 
Covers recent advances in micro- 
macro-economic analysis with reference 
to East-West tension and — pros- 
pects for coordination, invoking stats 
tical data and analytical tools (by Theo 
Suranyi-Unger, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1952, $5.50). 


Forbes 
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60% Profit in Willys-Overland 


After spotting persistent and potent accumulation 
in “WO” last Fall, backed by a unique bullish 
technical pattern (see chart above) our clients 
were advised in October to purchase this issue 
as a vehicle for better than average speculative 
profits. Original acquisition was made around 
9%. Profits were accepted around 15 before 
the recent sharp break in the general market. 


In just 5 months our clients had a capital 
gain of approximately 60%. 
























Another | 
Special Situation 































This Stock Appears Under Quiet Accumulation 
The chart just above shows another potentially profitable 
low-priced issue uncovered by our staff. We shall advise 
its purchase in the soon-to-come cyclical bottom zone. Here 
is an equity whose basic technical pattern is comparable in 
its bullish potentialities to Willys-Overland. Observe in 
the chart the broad “Head and Shoulders” bottom dating 
bac}. to 1948. Also note the recent favorable “saucer” pat- 
ter:—a technical formation which usually precedes an up- 
mo. of major importance. In addition, it is interesting 


to ::e from this graph that, while the general market has 
suff: red several-bad sinking spells since this “Special Situa- 
tion began forming its base some five years ago, this 
pari:cular stock has never once retreated to the low point 


ot “Head” segment (1949) of its pattern. 

Qui’. but persistent, accumulation in this “Special Situation” 
has been noticed by our technicians for the past several 
mo’: is. Just prior to the late March-April slump in the 


ger val market it moved up—on increasing volume—to a 
ne high since 1951. And, further, to confirm the type 
of | uving which has been going on here, the issue retreated 


only a small fraction recently when all leading averages 
wer. undergoing the broadest decline in years. Obviously, 
such performance, when backed by so historically a bullish 
technical pattern, suggests interesting possibilities once pres- 
Sure on the general market abates. This market relief will 
come after a certain Key Period in May, and thereafter our 
staff expects this equity to advance 20, 30 or perhaps even 
50% before any resistance is encountered. 


Overland 5% 
‘| OF 1953 NEAR 

— 13 In contrast to our recent accurate prediction of bearish 
l My | action, we now consider a certain Key Period in May 
L} 12 as providing the best buy opportunity in 1953. If this 
{| period is utilized to purchase certain basically strong 
| 11 stocks already selected by our staff, profits can be most 

|i iy | mm gratifying. 
TUL Ebates We sincerely want to get the timing of this Key Period 
Bought here 9 and the names of these “profit stocks” into the hands 
of as many new subscribers as possible. Hence, those 
sto [ujols trix who have not enjoyed Trial Subscriptions to our 


service within the past year (and only those) may 
now avail themselves of one of the several timely 
special offers contained in this message. 


NEW RISE CYCLICALLY INDICATED 
TO FOLLOW NEARBY KEY PERIOD 


In our angual Cycle forecast for 1953 (published in October 
1952 and old in large quantity between that time and the 
first of the year) as well as in our Bulletins since then, 
clients were warned of the break which recently occurred 
in the market. In that October forecast we specifically 
made the statement, which was backed by nearly a quarter 
century of research and practical application of Cyclical 
phenomena, that the bull market would end in January- 
February. We said further that “A Primary Bear Market 
will be in force during at least a part of 1953.” 





ALREADY YOU HAVE SEEN THIS HEDGE-FREE 
FORECAST CONFIRMED BY THE MARKET 


We are now approaching a Cyclical bottom—a time zone 
also forecast long ago with equal frankness and freedom 
from hedge. 


ACT NOW FOR 
GREATEST BENEFITS 


Since proper timing is the essential ingredient to suc- 
cessful trading and investment I suggest that not a 
moment be lost in filling in and mailing the coupon 
below. Better still, so there will be no possible break 
in the continuity of our service to you, may I suggest 
that you enter a regular term subscription direct from 
this advertisement. 





STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


For the funds enclosed, send me your Bulletin Service 
for the period checked below, also analysis of the “Special 
Situation” referred to at the left. 


TWICE-WEEKLY ONCE A WEEK 
SERVICE (TUES.) SERVICE 
i eee SEOR.E)... -3.QURR» 60 Fewencues $55 0 
6... nao S5 )’ 6 nmpathe 1.5.65 30 O 
1 month Trial.... 701 month Trial..... 50 
(Please print) 
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Do You Want To Know 


How To Buy Stocks... 


...How to put your money to work 
so it can make more money for you? 


Here—for $2.95—is a brand-new book 
that will tell you how and tell it to 
you straight, written by a man who is 
with one of the country’s top-flight 
investment firms. 


It’s a readable book that takes Wall 
Street lingo and translates it into 
everyday English. 


HOW TO BUY STOCKS: A Guide To 
Successful Investing by LOUIS ENGEL 
begins with the most basic ques-ions 
—what are stocks, how the Stock Ex- 
change works, what a broker does. 


Then it covers mutual funds, “selling 
short,” over-the-counter market, other 
vital subjects. 


Finally there’s solid common sense 
counsel about investing for the man 
who wants more than 2% or 3% on 
his money, who wants to protect its 
purchasing power against the steady 
drain of inflation. 


f™ At your bookseller or mail the coupon | 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St. 4 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 

Please send me________copy (ies) 
of HOW TO BUY STOCKS by Louis 
Engel @ $2.95 a copy, plus a few 
cents packing and mailing charge. 





Name. 


Address. 





NE EEE 


SAVE! (J Check here if you are en- 
closing payment. Then we will pay 
packing and mailing charge. 


LL. thi wewMeeweaaeawaee 


1,970 CONDENSED 


STOCK 


REPORTS 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return “ad” and $2 for next five 
weekly copies FINANCIAL WORLD, 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 
page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our RATING 
on each stock so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you 
now own. 

Order Now and we will also send you 
copies of “191 Stocks Recently Selling 
40% to 79% BELOW 7-YEAR HIGHS”; 
98 “NO-LOSS” Stocks of Companies 
That Never Showed a Deficit and Never 
Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 Years”; 
101 “NO-DEBT” STOCKS with First 
Claim on Profits; and “Ten Rules For 
Successful Investing.” 

Send only $2 for all the above. Or, 
send $20 for yearly subscription ($11 
for six months) for complete 4-PART 
Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


No cause for excessive bearishness 


SomE 700 financial analysts from all 
over the country met in Philadelphia 
last month to discuss and exchange 
opinions on the outlook for business in 
general and the stock market in par- 
ticular. This convention was especially 
interesting in view of the possible im- 
plications on our economy of recent in- 
ternational developments, 

The majority of the financial analysts 
who attended the meeting were cau- 
tious, but only a few seemed to be 
profoundly bearish. Agreement was 
quite general that business activity will 
decline somewhat from present peak 
levels, within the next several months, 
and that such decline would be ac- 
centuated by any sizable cutback in 
military expenditures. 

While such forecast is not one to 
inspire great enthusiasm for common 
stocks, I am not inclined to take too 
pessimistic a view. Whatever business 
readjustment we may experience is not 
likely to be severe, largely because peo- 
ple are prepared for it. It. won't come 
as a shock. The very unanimity of 
opinion among the analysts in antici- 
pating it is significant. 

We know that the days of a sellers’ 
market are gone for many industries, 
and are counted for others. Pressure on 
profit margins is bound to increase, and 
companies which are not in the fore- 
front in their respective fields will find 
the going a bit rough. But the investor 
need not be too disturbed over the 
prospects of a return to a more com- 
petitive economy which, in this coun- 
try at least, is the rule rather than the 
exception. It is essential, however, to 
confine investments to top-grade com- 
panies and to view all others as dis- 
tinctly speculative. 

The investor who wants to guard 
against the predicted downturm in 
business will find that the stocks Re 
thinks he should sell as a precau- 
tionary measure are already selling at 
prices which seem to discount all, or 
at least most of the bad things that 
might possibly happen. On the other 
hand, so-called defensive stocks which 
are not likely to be materially affected 
by a business setback, are not cheap 
enough to be attractive. Good utility 
stocks, for example, are quite fully 
priced at present levels where dividend 
yields are down to 5% and less. 

Now that the Treasury has success- 
fully floated a 30-year 8%% bond issue, 
I believe that the bond market may 
have reached, if not already passed its 
low point. Since we do not have to be 
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greatly concerned about inflation ap 
more, in any event not for the time 
being, bonds should again be consid. 
ered for investments. Tax-exempt 
bonds can now be bought at real bar. 
gain prices, in fact at the most attrac. 
tive level in a generation. A little arith. 
metic applied to your own income tax 
return will make it clear that you don't 
have to be a millionaire to find a tax- 
free yield of 3% or 4% exceedingly at- 
tractive. 

Although I think it is prudent to be 
somewhat cautious and not to have all 
funds fully committed in common 
stocks, a positive and constructive pol- 
icy toward good equities remains en- 
tirely justified. For instance, I can see 
nothing unfavorable in the outlook for 
bank stocks and insurance stocks, two 
groups which have been unduly neg- 
lected by many investors. 

I also believe that nothing short of a 
serious recession—a remote prospect, in 
my opinion—will halt the progress of 
the electronics industry which has been 
immensely stimulated by research in 
connection with the development of 
new military equipment. Public con- 
struction of highways, schools, hospi- 
tals, and so forth, will become increas- 
ingly important and be reflected in 
continuing large demand for cement, 
earth-moving machinery, and miscel- 








JUSTIN F. BARBOUR, 
whose stock market in- 
terpretations appeared 
in the “Chicago Journal 
of Commerce” from 
1937 through 1950, in- 
vites you to try 


Barbour's Dow Theory Service 


Our weekly bulletin is devoted to the 
art of achieving financial independence. 
It is understandable and instructive. You 
learn how to select the right kind of in- 
vestments, and how to time purchases 
and sales well. 

We analyze GROWTH STOCKS and fec- 
ommend their purchase when they ate 
attractively priced. 

3 MONTHS FOR $15—Fact-filled I0- 
troductory Folder included with each 
subscription. Our record is our best 
salesman. 

On a Money-Back Plan—If, at the end 
of one month, you do not care to Com 
tinue the service, we will refund your $15. 


Subscribe today. 
BARBOUR'S 


The opportunity 
is yours, but the 

DOW THEORY SERVICE, INC. 
105 W. Adams St. ¢ Chicago 3, Iilinels 


risk is ours. 
Forbes 
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jancous building material, including 


Too many investors spend too much 
time wondering whether we are in a 
bull market or a bear market. These 
terms are an over-simplification of a 
dificult problem and are of little prac- 
tical value. They contribute nothing to 
the main task of investing safely as 
well as profitably. Sound diversification 
of risk and careful selection of stocks 
are more important than all attempts 
to guess the “trend.” 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Mathematics of Finance 


Major mathematical finance topics 
designed for the student of business ad- 
ministration and commerce. Covers 
simple and compound interest, an- 
nuities and their application to amorti- 
zation and sinking funds, depreciation 
and valuation of bonds, and a brief in- 
troduction to life annuities and insur- 
ance. Important algebraic topics essen- 
tial to the understanding of the text are 
treated in the appendix. Fundamental 
concepts are illustrated by example and 
study exercises are included (by Lloyd 
L. Smail, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1958, $4.50). 


Practical Handbook of Industrial 
Trafic Management 


Designed to provide clear and prac- 
tical understanding of the fundamentals 
of industrial transportation, especially 
for the student of economics, the busi- 
nessman and the professional traffic 
man. The information is basic and gen- 
eral, and does not include specific rates 
and services. All technical aspects of 
freight and shipping are treated expli- 
citly, with separate’ coverage of rail, 
motor, water and air freight. Special 
attention is given to Export and Import 
Shipments, recent legislation and gov- 
‘mment action, shipping developments 
and insurance factors. All-over coverage 
is broad and the material is presented 
I an easy-to-grasp manner (by Richard 
C. Colton and William D. Rankin, 
Funk & \Vagnalls Co., New York, in 
association with Modern Industry Mag- 
azine, New York, 19538, $6). 


Effective Use of Older Workers 


This is part one of a two-part survey 
on factors affecting the employment 
and retirement of older people. Covers 
the subject from the business and in- 
ustrial point of view, reporting un- 
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FORECAST FOR NEXT 6 MONTHS 


READY—Duval’s 8th Semi-Annual Forecast consensus of top advisory services, Washington 
newsletters, noted bankers and shrewd business analysts—Experts who gauge the initial 
shock of reduced Gov’t spending and who know peace is eventually very bullish! 


What Groups To Sell, What To Buy As Pentagon Slashes Spending? 


Contrary Market First—Some Stocks To Soar, Others 
To Skid Until Real Bull Market Takes Hold? 


4 “World of Tomorrow” Stocks in Electronics & Atomic Energy 


10 Low-Priced Long Dividend Payers For Income Plus Profits— 
Despite Armament Cuts 


3 Investment Trusts Selling Below Assets, Ready To Rise? 
4 Unique Low-Priced Canadian Growth Situations 
7 Dynamic Undervalued “Risk” Issues To Move Widely? 


2 Sleepers About To Break Out of Rut? 


This highly regarded Forecast, pointing out some of today’s exceptionally undervalued 
stocks for Peace Bull Market is yours for only $1. 
| 


$1 SPECIAL BIG DOUBLE OFFER 


Send $1 for Forecast—it may be worth many times its cost . . . plus 4 weeks’ trial sub- 
scription with digest of 40 services. 


‘eeeeeeeeeseeesenssesssses Fiji] out, clip and mail with $] ssssesssssessuseesscees 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. 9-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rush me complete “Forecast for The Next 6 Months” with many undervalued stocks, plus 
4 weeks’ trail subscription with digest of advices of leading advisory services. ALL for only 
$1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). New Subscribers only. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD INVESTMENTS 
in stocks under $5 














DO YOU WANT 
ACTIVE 
ADVICE 


Now you can get revealing reports giving on 
Soguios ta Withe-esern vescken. Taven ore (1) COTTON 
cay theta nny ec ni (2) SOYBEANS 
nin.” ee <enhien ia, Sumas (3) WHEAT 
ate opprecation of ‘cimost 27% in just the (4) CORN 

pm ngage OFFER: SEND (5) OATS 
ONLY $1 TODAY to receive a full STOCKS 


you can benefit from “hidden” stocks that F 
may show unusual profits on just a small ALL these 6 GREAT, ACTIVE, WIDE- 


investment. Selected Securities Research, 


: Inc., Dept. F-5, Hillside, New Jersey. 


OPEN MARKETS covered in our twice-a- 
week letters. 


EXTRA SPECIAL: Our latest list of 7 far- 


above-average stocks that should double or 
triple present price—2 under $15—3 under $35. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 6 markets 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 

eG ee 


month’s subscription. See for yourself how (6) 








Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta I, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


WAIEI. 06 cbe co vccccidccsiceccececcesesceresenesccss 
ADDRESS. . 2. ccc ccccccc cc cccccccctcceccvcccccce 




















Pomona College Pays 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 
ON TAX MONEY 
YOU SAVE 


When you invest in a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract, part of the 
cost is paid for by tax money. This 
permits you to receive interest for life 
on money you will otherwise pay out 
in income taxes. 


SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use 
stocks, bonds or real estate for the pur- 
chase of a Pomona College life income 
contract. You realize full market value 
of the property you transfer and you 
eliminate all capital gains tax. 

It will pay you to find out 
more about this unique 
investment program. Please 
write today for particulars 
and free booklet. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont California 
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P. O. Box 899, Dept. K, Salt Lake City 10, Utah | 
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— MAKING PROFITS — 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 

At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

















usual practices and attitudes which 
show flexibility in employment and 
retirement procedures. This problem is 
being faced with more maturity as busi- 
ness and industry accept their social 
responsibility (by Elizabeth Breckin- 
ridge, Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago, 
1953, $4.50). 


Successful Salesmanship 


A revised, up-to-date edition of Dr. 
Ivey's 19387 book. The original princi- 
ples, techniques, and examples have 
been retained. Outlines a comprehen- 
sive approach to selling a customer, 
offers many practical suggestions. The 
material is arranged in progression and 
covers every phase of selling (by Paul 
W. Ivey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1953, $7.35). 


How to Sell like a 


Star Salesman 


An interesting and very readable 
coverage of salesmanship. The thesis is 
self-improvement and the ways in 
which a salesman can raise his sales 
quota (by Harry Simmons, Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, 1958, $3.95). 


Yearbook and Guide to Southern 
Africa and Yearbook and Guide to 
East Africa 


These two guides embrace approxi- 
mately half the area of the world’s 
largest continent. They include maps, 
charts and drawings. A short history 
of each country is given, the topograph- 
ical features, climate, natural resources, 
exports and currency. The traveler will 
find information on how to get there, 
where to stay, what to wear and what 
to see. The guides should be of interest 
to anyone with a curiousity about Africa 
or anyone planning a trip there (edited 
by A. Gordon-Brown, H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, $3 each). 


Consumer Problems 


Consumer education on a_practical, 
adult level aimed at more effective per- 
sonal, family and group living. Based 
on ten years of research, draws inf 
tion from the fields of psychology, child 
development, nutrition, health, eco- 
nomics, government and sociology. For 
use as text book on a college level (by 
Arch W. Troelstrup, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc,, 1952, $4.75). 


Ideas of the Great Economists 


Brief survey of the most important 
economic doctrines from earliest to 
modern times, including expositions of 
Adam Smith, Stuart Mill, Karl Marx, 
John Keynes, and others. Incorporates 
cultural and biographical material and 
points out how it influenced economic 
thought at any given time. Interestingly 
and intelligently written for the curious 
layman and the student of economics 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 13 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

251% cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 


3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable May 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record May 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, May 31, 1953. 
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P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


April 17, 1953 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
S47 meeting held April 15, 1953, 
>. te! 


declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 
1953. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
+ 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 39 


The Board of Directors has de 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puéget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 23, 1953. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
April 13, 1953. 
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Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention 

influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company: 
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intent on a quick review of familiar 
sources (by George Soule, The Viking 
Press, New York, N. Y., 1952, $3.50). 


Economics In The Public Service 


A thoughtful study of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, The author served 
as chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers for the first three years of its 
existence. Part I gives the philosophi- 
cal background of national economic 
policy in the United States; Part II de- 
scribes the Employment Act in action; 
Part III tells of the actual performance 
of the Council, the personality clashes, 
and the author’s prediction of the Act’s 
future usefulness (by Edwin G. Nourse, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1953, $6). 


Thompson’s Dictionary of Banking 


Updated edition of standard British 
encyclopedia of Banking Law and 
Practice, with concise information on 
all matters within the scope of the busi- 
ness of banking. Contains cross refer- 
ences to and lists of principle articles 
connected with any major subject, and 
a list of standard banker abbreviations. 
The entire Bill of Exchange Act (1882) 
appears in sections under appropriate 
headings, and sections from other acts 
are included. Also includes separate 
sections on Scottish Banking and Irish 
Land Laws (R. W. Jones, Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, N. Y., 1952, 
$15). 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


lifted prices right through the ceiling, 
U. S. lived up to the agreement by ply- 
ing its exporters with an average sub- 
sidy of about 62c per bushel, the dif- 
ference between export and home 
market prices. Estimated annual cost: 
$130 million. 

With wheat prices again tumbling 
under the burden of 1952’s world rec- 
ord crop, U. §. renewed the agree- 
ment, this time with compromise lim- 
its of $2.05-$1.55 per bushel. Estimated 
Subsid) costs 3le per bushel. The Brit- 
ish balked at paying more than a $2 
ceiling, may buy grain from Argentina, 
which has a wheat surplus, operates 
outside the agreement. Though U. S. 
€xport premiums have been pared by 
half, they are still high enough to draw 
fire from economy-bent Congress. It 
has to okay the deal. Still, there may 

small enough a fee to grease the 
market for U. §. bulging bins. Without 
the agreement, other exporting nations 
might dump their surpluses at well be- 
Ww proposed minimum prices. 
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SINCLAIR 
OlL 


CORPORATION Samui! 


CommonStock Dividend No.90 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on April 9, 1953 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on June 15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
May 15, 1953. 

P. C. SPENCER 

President 




















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 

has been declared on the Common and 

New Class B Common stocks of the 

Company, payable June 5, 1953 to 

stockholders of record at the close of 

business May 15, 1953. 

W. J. Conran, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. Secretary 
April 9, 1953 
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The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


Extra Dividends 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a stock dividend of ten per cent 
(10%) payable July 31, 1953, to 
shareholders of record July 10, 
1953, and an extra cash dividend 
of 10c per share on common stock 
payable July 15, 1953, to share- 
holders of record July 2, 1953. 


Dividend on Common Stock. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 20c per share of common stock 
payable on July 15, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at close of business 


July 2, 1953. 





L. L HAWK 
| March 26,1953 Sec.-Treas. J 




















Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
DIVIDEND NO. 238 


RESOLVED, That a quarterly dividend of $ .20 
per share be declared to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business May 8, 1953, to be paid on 
June 10, 1953. 

April 13, 1953 JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, 
Treasurer 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 57 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable June 12, 1953 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 29, 1953. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: April 16, 1953. 



































RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 





The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 16, 1953, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on stock of this Corporation for the second quarter 
of the calendar year 1953, payable June 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 15, 1953. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


O¢vl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 











THOUGHTS 





If, traditionally, employers and em- 
ployees have “blasted at each other,” 
often without dignity and courtesy, 
could it not be that they were talking 
two separate dialects? Because capital 
and labor both have such important 
contributions to make to the public wel- 
fare, it is particularly important that 
they exhibit, through men of good 
will, their evolution from a_ historic 
precedent of “trading blasts” to a new 
enlightenment which comes only from 
“trading places.” 

—J. Ricnarp SNEED, D.D. 


Nature has perfections, in order to 
show that she is the image of God; 
and defects, to show that she is only 
his image. —PAsCAL. 


There is no trifling with nature; it is 
always true, grave, and severe; it is 
always in the right, and the faults and 
errors fall to our share. It defies in- 
competency, but reveals its secrets to 
the competent, the truthful, and the 
pure. —GOETHE. 


All our progress is an unfolding like 
the vegetable bud. You have first an in- 
_ stinct, then an opinion, then a knowl- 
edge, as the plant has root, bud and 
fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, 
though you can render no reason. 

—EMERSON. 


All travel has its advantages. If the 
traveler visits better countries, he may 
learn to improve his own; and if for- 
tune carries him to worse, he may lear 
to enjoy his own. —JOHNSON. 


No man can ever be noble who 
thinks meanly or contemptuously of 
himself, and no man can ever be noble 
who thinks first and only of himself. 

—W. H. DoLuinceEr. 


What do I owe to my times, to my 
country, to my neighbors, to my 
friends? Such are the questions which 
a virtuous man ought often to ask him- 
self. —LAVATER. 


I have lived to know that the great 
secret of happiness is this: never suf- 
fer your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of “too many irons in the fire,” 
conveys an abominable lie. You cannot 
have too many—poker, tongs and all— 
keep them all going. —Apam CLARKE. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


As soon as we cease to pry about at 
random, we shall come to rely upon 
accredited bodies of authoritative 
dogma; and as soon as we come to rely 
upon accredited bodies of authoritative 
dogma, not only are the days of our 
liberty over, but we have lost the pass- 
word that has hitherto opened to us 
the gates of success as well. 

—Jupce LEARNED Hanp. 


The great highroad of human wel- 
fare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing; and they who are 
the most persistent, and work in the 
true spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful. Success treads on the heels 
of every right effort. -SamuEL SMILEs. 


Mankind’s study of man occupies 
nearly the whole field of literature. The 
burden of history is what man has been; 
of law, what he does; of physiology, 
what he is; of ethics, what he ought to 
be; of revelation, what he shall be. 

—GEORGE FINLAYSON. 


Justice is the great interest of man 
on earth. It is a ligament which holds 
civilized beings and civilized nations 
together. —DaNIEL WEBSTER. 


Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 
But not to manage leisure with a grace; 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
tressed. 
—WiLL1AM Cowper. 


The injury of prodigality leads to 
this, that he that will not economize 
will have to agonize. —ConFuctvs. 


One is never more on trial than¥in 
the moment of excessive good fortune. 
—Lew WALLACE. 


Ridicule may be the evidence of wit 
or bitterness and may gratify a little 
mind, or an ungenerous temper, but it 
is no test of reason or truth. 

—TryYON Epwarps. 


Each golden sunrise ushers in new 
opportunities for those who retain faith 
in themselves, and keep their chins yp, 
No one has ever seen a cock crow wah 
its head down. Courage to start and 
willingness to keep everlastingly at it 
are the requisites for success. Meet the 
sunrise with confidence. Fill every 
golden minute with right thinking and 
worthwhile endeavor. Do this and there 
will be joy for you in each golden su. 
set. —ALONZO NEWTON Benn. 


Temptation rarely comes in working 
hours. It is in their leisure time that 
men are made or marred. 

—W. M. Taytion. 


Is anyone educated in whom the 
powers of conscious reasoning are w- 
trained or undeveloped, however great 
may be the store of accumulated 
knowledge? —JoserH H. Opeu. 


Only one thing is worse than a devil 
and that is an educated devil. 
—GeorcE A. BuTTERICK. 


He who calls in the aid of any equal 
understanding doubles his own; and he 
who profits of a superior understanding 
raises his powers to a level with the 
height of the superior understanding 
he unites with. —Epmunp Buna. 


Dispatch is the soul of business. 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


That which is won ill, will never 
wear well, for there is a curse attends 
it which will waste it. The same co- 
rupt dispositions which incline men to 
sinful ways of getting, will incline them 
to the like sinful ways of spending. 

—M. Henry. 


Opinion is the main thing which 
does good or harm in the world. It is 
our false opinions of things which mui 
us. —Marcus ANTONING. 


The future is not in the hands of 
fate but in ours. 


—JULEs JUSSERAN. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by John Bolman, Min- 
neapolis, inn. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
oe to senders of texts 
used. 


eo 


Moreover, thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating covetousness: and place 
such over them. 


Exopus 18:21 
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Forbes 








NOTHING-NO, NOTHING-BEATS BETTER TASTE 





and 


LUCKIES 
TASTE 
BETTER! 


Cleaner 
Fresher, 


Cmoother! 


DOROTHY COLLINS 
“The Sweetheart of Lucky Strike’ 











© A.T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF . SobaceoCompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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